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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 

The magnificent 51,840-ton Liberté, Sept. 1, 18. 

The gracious and storied Ile de France, Aug. 24, Sept. 11 
The intimate Flandre, Sept. 5, 24 


drench Line 


610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 


Consult your Authorized French Line Travel Agent 





Your Avis car awaits you at the newest Sheraton Hotel, too 





























IN PHILADELPHIA, the luxurious new 1000-room Sheraton Hotel 
will have a new Avis car waiting for you. Rates start as low 
as $8 a day and 9¢ a mile...and weekly rates are lower 


Avis is the official car rental 
system for all Sheraton Hotels 

. coast to coast and in Canada, 
A sparkling-clean, new rental car 
from Avis will permit you to 
get out and see things. ..to make 
business calls conveniently and 
economically .. . during your 
Stay at any of the renowned hotels, 
Simply request one when making 


your advance room reservations, 


Awaiting your arrival will be a 
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car you are proud to drive. 

All makes are available, including 
the popular new Fords, 

Rates are low and Avis will honor 


your Sheraton credit card. 
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expressway. 


Firestone lets you “go express with confidence! 


Where traffic makes tire failure hazardous, Firestone ends the menace of tire emergencies. There’s punc- 


ture protec won, hlowout protection and peace oO} mind built into FIRESTONE NYLON SUPREMES! 
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When headlights rifle by and streak the highway The treads on these tubeless tires are wider and 
night, you're free from the menace of tire emergencies deeper than ordinary treads. This extra rubber gives 
on Firestone Nylon Supremes. You're free from you thousands of additional non-skid miles of service. 
hazards of punctures because Fivestone’s safety liner Every nylon cord is Safety-Tensioned, Gum-Dipped* 
wala them as fast as they cur, You're safe from and checked for maximum strength by nuclear 
blowout hazards, too, because | irestone’s exclusive, controls. Order your new car equipped with Firestone 
built-in diap! m stops the idden air loss that Nylon Supremes", or make a trade at your nearby 
makes blowouts so dangerous in ordinary tires Firestone Dealer or Store. 
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AUGUST COVER. Photographer Tom Hollyman catches the 59-foot ketch Red Head, 
out of Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, heeled by a summer breeze on Michigan's Lake St. Clair. 
Her owner, Gilbert B. Pingree, is only one of thousands of pleasure-boat enthusiasts who 
swarm to Michigan waters to take part in national regattas or just to enjoy a gentle day of 
drifting on the water. Small wonder, for peninsular Michigan—thrusting out into four Great 
Lakes, polka-dotted by 11,000 smaller ones—rightfully dubs itself a “water wonderland.” 
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NEXT MONTH. Holiday's September issue starts off with a special section dedicated 
to the provocative proposition that the New Year really begins with Labor Day, when the 
brisk autumnal spirit introduces a heightened tempo of living—in entertainment, clothing, 
food. There's also a penetrating portrait of the Delaware River; an article on mad, magical 
Munich ; James Thurber’s intriguing story of the Loch Ness monster; a rousing finale to the 
Ford Family story; and a Holiday Handbook on the decorative uses of indoor gardening. 
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Peking Recalled 

Peking Today June Howiway) is the 
finest thing on Red China | have read 
and | congratulate you and Han Suyin 

on the superb reporting job. 
WILLIAM O, DOUGLAS 
Justice, Supreme Court of the U.S. 
Washington, D.C, 


Dr. Han Suyin’s article must have 
brought nostalgic tears to the eyes of 
many who, like myself, were well ac- 
quainted with that most fascinating of 
all cities back in late Manchu times or 
the earlier years of the Republic. 

There is one small historical inac- 
curacy. The caption underneath the 
picture of the “Stone Boat” says the 
Empress “was deposed after the Boxer 
Rebellion.” She never was deposed, but 
fled with her nephew, the puppet Em- 
peror, to set up her court at Sianfu. 
After some months she returned, first 
to Paotingfu, then after the peace 
treaties, to the Palace in Peking, con- 
tinuing as the real ruler of China till her 


death late in 1908, ROBERT W. CLACK 


Alma, Mich. 


Nothing published in Houipay in the 
years | have been reading it has pleased 
me so much and given me such a 
treasure of information, | have had 
Chinese friends for many years and 
wondered when the Chinese would re- 
claim their own culture and how it 
would be done. Now Madame Comber 
(Han Suyin) has told us a story that, 
like a good picture, is clear, Thank you 


‘ mur , 
ind your author CHARLES COULTER 


Washington, D.C. 


Approach to Amalfi 


The superb piece on Amalfi (Place of 
the Month, March Houipay) has awed 
the town, | thought the picture very 
good and the text positively brilliant. | 
could have kicked myself for never 
having seen before that the way to 
tackle Amalfi was to approach it along 
the coast road, From Longfellow down 
to me, everybody has got stuck in the 
bay so the writing gets a claustrophobic 
air, which isn’t typical of the town at 
all. Sitwell, in desperation, put in some 
purple bits about storm clouds, but that 
is equivalent to hearing mission bells 
ringing. My congratulations and thanks. 

AUBREY MENEN 
Amalfi, ltaly 


Protest and Pleasure 


As a born and bred Northern New 
Yorker, | felt neglected by New York 
State (June HOLipay). It seems strange 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
development could be left out. The ter- 
ritory north of the Adirondacks is the 
only section of the state from which a 
foreign nation is visible and the story 
could have gone into the grand rela- 
tions between Northern New Yorkers 
and Canadians. Mr. Carmer is missing 
plenty by passing up the St. Lawrence 
Valley from Massena or Rooseveltown 
to Alexandria Bay or Clayton. 

WALTER B, GUNNISON 
Amityville, New York 


@ Patience, Mr. Gunnison. Hout- 
DAY plans a separate piece on the 
U.S.-Canadian border.—Ed. 
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In this land of beautiful picture possi- 
bilities, we have never seen a more 
magnificent color shot of our islands 
than the one used in June Ho.ipay. 
Thank you for its inclusion in that 
charming article. 

RICHARD T. POWERS 
Executive Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


Philadelphia Revisited 


Nothing can make a native so aware 
of the personality of his city as leaving 
it. The Philadelphia Tradition (May 
Ho.ipay). When | walked the streets of 
Philadelphia as a boy, | thought, “How 
can they say this place has a personal- 
ity?” Later I heard visiting medical stu- 
dents gripe about the climate and social 
coldness. | grew up in the Philadelphia 
tradition, but never appreciated it. 
However, after emigrating to the Mid- 
west, | can now appreciate Sean O’ Fao- 
lain’s fine essay. All I have to do is drive 
back through Valley Forge, Chestnut 
Hill and down the East River Drive, 
stop in the little shop of a violin maker 
and visit Elfreth’s Alley, pay a dutiful 
visit to the University and eat at the 
Three Three's. 

HAROLD R, HORN, M.D. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Your recent issue is one that every 
Philadelphian can be proud of. You 
covered the town very well, but | think 
you could have included Miss Julie 
Gibson. During the past few years, Miss 





Julie Gibson— Philadelphia legend? 


Gibson has become in this town a 
legend ranking with the Liberty Bell, 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia scrap- 
ple, the Betsy Ross House. Miss Gibson 
has performed her Dance of the Bashful 
Bride all over the country and people 
know that she is a symbol of female 
charm here in Philadelphia. 


BUDDY OTTENBERG 
The Wedge 
Philadelphia 


Point of View 


The Johnstown Flood (June Houiway) 
reminds me of a story told by an uncle 
of mine who was sent to Johnstown 
after flood relief and rehabilitation 
were under way. 

He asked an old Irish woman whose 
shack had been destroyed, “How are 
you getting along in this new place, 
Mrs. McGinnis?” Looking joyfully 
around, she replied, “Ah, Mr. John, 
thank God for the blessed flood.” 

It's all in the point of view, isn’t it? 


MRS, T. L. BROWN 
Orinda, Calif. 
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Historical Footnote 


The World's Strangest Sea (May 
HOLIDAY) vividly conveys the merciless 
beauty and desolation of the Great Salt 
Lake area. I would like to add that 
when the author says “The Bartleson 
wagons . . . gave up at the foot of the 
Pequop Mountains... ,” he is referring 
to the wagons and not their occupants. 
At that point they abandoned the 
wagons and continued with what they 
could take on the backs of their live- 
stock, All thirty two reached the San 
Joaquin to complete the first overland 
immigration across the High Sierra. 
Their last animal was eaten near the 


top of the Sierra. 
B. W. BILLETER 


Salem, Ore. 


Faleconer’s Tenets 


Contrary to the implication in Killer 
Bird (May Ho.tpay), falconry is very 
much an active sport in the U.S. The 
Falconry Club of America is extending 
every effort to establish it as an accept- 
able field sport. The great limitation is 
the scarcity of the birds. No self- 
respecting falconer would even ap- 
proach a falcon’s aerie, let alone take 
one or all of the eyas birds. Capable 
falconers, placing the welfare of the 
birds first, prefer them wild caught, 


during migrations. 
BOB ELGIN 


Chariton, lowa 


Plea for Monopoly 


I read magazines regularly and Houi- 
DAY is consistently the most beautiful, 
most tasteful, best written. I pick it up 
to scan it, perhaps to read one.or two 
articles, but end up by reading the 
entire magazine. Please continue to 


monopolize my time. 
J. P. MAC BEAN 


New York City 


Sub Subtitle 


June Party of One (Who is Great?) 
delicately and interestingly treats a sub- 
ject “hard to talk about,” as Mr, Fadi- 
man graciously confesses at the end. If 
he had in mind that the inner motivat- 
ing force spurring Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Ford was fundamentally that of 
charity, this choice piece may well have 
been captioned “First Corinthians 13.” 

WILLIAM J, KOWALKE 
Watertown, Wisc. 


@ And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity.—Ed. 


Travel Minded 


Just finished reading your wonderful 
trip to Bermuda (Thrift Tour, June 
HOLIDAY) and want you to know of one 
couple who will start saving and plan- 
ning for our trip in November. Read 
your article over many times and will 
probably re-read many more times. 
Thanks for inspiring us so. 


MR. AND MRS, R. R. STORTZEL 
Bartonville, Il. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, Houipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 











More beautifully built and shows it 





You'll take extra pride and 
pleasure in the way it looks — 
the way it acts—and the way 

it’s put together. No other 
low-priced car is quite so sweet, 
smooth and sassy, or so solidly 
and finely made as Chevrolet. 
You'll feel a very special kind of ride the day 
you park a new Chevrolet in your driveway, 
Maybe you'll even find yourself looking out 


the window, now and then, just for the pleas- 


ure of seeing it there. It’s a beautiful sight to 


“nHeurnoist 


the Bel Air Sport Coupe with Body by Fisher. 


, 
behold—fresh and alert, with a certain ready- 
to-go spirit written all over it. 

And when the neighbors drop by to “look 
‘er over,” you'll be prouder than ever, They'll 
see the fine construction and finishing touches 
that put Chevrolet head and shoulders above 
its field. For instance, they'll feel the extra 
solidity of Body by Fisher, and they'll see the 
deeper luster of Chevy's long-lasting lacquer 
paint job, 

Then they'll want a ride around the block to 
see if Chevrolet is as sweet, smooth and sassy 
as it looks. That’s how peopie become happy 
Chevy owners, Stop by your Chevrolet dealer's 
and you'll see what we mean, .. . Chevrolet 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


More people drive Chevrolets 


than any other car. 





You get more to be proud of in a Chevy! 
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The moist cleansing tissue 
in the neat carry-pak* that 
washes and cools face and 
hands—air-dries in seconds! 


Package of 10, 49¢; package of 21 

$1.00 at drug and cosmetic count or _ 
ers throughout the United States 7 

and Canada. for tree sample send 

name and 10¢ for cost of mailing “ 
to Wash-'n-Ori, Canaan, Conn 


NEVER GET CAUGHT OUT WITHOUT WASH 'N DRI! 


OH. KH. Wiltiome Inc., Canaan 





by Clifton Fadiman 





PARTY OF ONE 


On the decline and fall of the King’s English. 


Should we feel badly that even the experts don’t use our language like they should? 


@ Dr. Elisworth Barnard of Bow- 
doin College recently proposed that 
high schools throughout the coun- 
try revamp their English courses to 
teach rules “that conform to actual 
usage.” Doctor Barnard went on 
to say, “Anything is all right if it 
fits the occasion and expresses the 
intended thought.” The New York 
Times, reporting this pronounce- 
ment from the college once attended 
by Hawthorne and Longfellow, 
headed the dispatch: Prof Says Bum 
English Ain't So Bad After All. The 
professor himself, by the way, teaches 
English, presumably Bum or Fancy, 
following the actual usage of the 
moment, 

There seems little doubt that the 
Levelers, increasingly backed by the 
authority of the Learned, have won 
their war. Our language has been 
made safe for democracy. What 
would, let us say in Mr. Hoover's 
time, have been thought of as illiter- 
acy, has been promoted to the rank 
of homespun American. The Levelers’ 
thesis is now generally accepted: as 
our tongue is at any point merely 


Scared but good, 

Mr. Fadiman tries to keep 
his temperatoor, 

or tempchur, 

under control as he 
contemplates the 
disintegration of English, 


the roduct of an infinity of small 
folk-initiated changes, the nasty no- 
tion of “correctness” falls to the 
ground, and there, we may well 
say, it lays. The King’s English is 
dead; long live King Usage. 

The victory of the Levelers and 
the Learned (always an irresistible 
political combination: see contem- 
porary Russia) would appear to re- 
lieve me, and I presume other writ- 
ers, of an oppressive responsibility. 
I must conclude that I spend too 
much time anxiously pruning these 
essays of what I had always consid- 
ered personal faults of style: for ex- 
ample, a tendency to periphrasis, 
over-use of adverbs, reluctance to 
employ short sentences. It is a con- 
soling idea that anything is all 
right if it fits the occasion and ex- 
presses the intended thought, for 
this would seem to make no great 
call on whatever writing ability I 
may possess. 

Unfortunately, this consolation 
is academic. The Editors of Holiday 
are still mired in the pre-Leveling 
era. Thorough reactionaries, they 
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insist that their writers have an 
obligation to their readers to write 
as forcefully, as elegantly, as amus- 
ingly and (I blush for the word) 
as correctly as possible. 

The Usage-Is-All school may, how- 
ever, make my life as a broadcaster 
somewhat easier, for radio and tele- 
vision, being truly democratic arts, 
dispense with editors of speech. | 
have never, for example, been cor- 
rected for what I had these many 
years thought of as flaws in my dic- 
tion and delivery: the belaboring of 
“very” and “well,” the use of “ahm” 
for “I'm” and “ahr” for “our,” 
needless complication of sentence 
structure, and other small sins of 
which | am now happily absolved. 
The Levelers are replacing an obli- 
gation to the language of Shake- 
speare and Lincoln with an obliga- 
tion to the language of the jukebox 
gentry; just as the theologians of 
Cheerfulness are replacing our ob- 
ligation to God with an obligation 
to Community Effort. Things get 
easier every day; we've never had it 
so good. 


Continued on Page 9 











CARIBBEAN ART 
COMPETITION — 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 





“Vendedoras’ is the title of this bright 
water color by Ricardo Velazquez 
Much of the charm of this work come: 
from the apparent spontaneity with 
which it is rendered. Though the total 
effect has the quick, accidental qual 
ity of a sketch, the artist has, in fact, 
organized his picture with great core 
He abandons three-dimensionality ir 
favor of a clever interplay of black 
shapes with flat patches of bright 





color. And his triangular composi- 
tion is almost as old as art itself. 


ALCOA SAILS THE CARIBBEAN 


The Caribbean presents a kaleidoscopic array of peoples, cultures and natura 
wonders that defies description. And a 16-day de luxe Alcoa cruise enables you 
to combine a visit to this fascinating area with a relaxing shipboard vacatior 
You'll travel on an air-conditioned ship with luxurious accommodations for 
about 65 passengers. large staterooms, gracious lounges, an outdoor pool, 
and superb cuisine and service make your life aboard ship a dream come true 
P There's a sailing every Saturday from New Orleans to five exciting ports in 
Jamaica, Venezuela, Trinidad and Curacao or the Dominican Republic 
Alcoa also offers leisurely cruises on comfortable 12-passenger freighters 
from New York, New Orleans and Mobile; and has 2 to 4 week Calypso-land 
trips from Mobile on new, air-conditioned ore ships. For information on any of 
Alcoa's cruises, see your travel agent, or write for folders to: Cruise Dept., 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y 
Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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Continued from Page 6 

Last March | discussed in these 
columns the influence of the leaders 
of the Levelers, i.e. the mass com- 
municators, particularly in radio and 
television. The response (or, as these 
fuglemen* preferably put it, the re- 
action) was surprising in its volume 
and intensity. Not all of it by any 
means was fan mail. Many of my 
readers accused me of that blackest 
of present-day sins, “a superior 
attitude.” | had always thought that 
a thin but precise line could be 
drawn between feeling superior and 
feeling distaste. The first involves 
the exercise of the ego, the second 
that of the judgment. I would have 
pleaded not guilty on the first count, 


x ww we we 
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guilty on the second; but it appears 
I have been deluding myself. 

Other correspondents, bowing to 
the inevitable, suggest that it is time 
to make Televenglish retroactive, 
that is, to revise the English of the 
past much as the Stalinists revised 
the history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Just as the latter substituted 
Stalin for Trotzky, so ought we to 
substitute the Winstonian “like” for 
the fascist-reactionary-imperialist 

as."’ Examples: 


1. Like the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee. King David 


2. General: I received your letter of 
this date containing the terms of the 
Army of Northern Virginia like pro- 
posed by you. As they are substantially 
the same like those expressed in your 
letter of the 8th instant, they are 
accepted. R. E. Lee, General 


The king and general obviously 
sound much better as reconstructed 
in accord with the rules laid down 
by the College of Cigarettes and 
Cleansers (Duz does it like nothing 
else can). 

One of my readers, under the de- 
lusion that the battle is still being 
waged, suggests that we do some- 





*First Commandment of the Levelese 
Decalogue: Never use a word any one 
of your audience might have to look up 
in the dictionary. 





thing about the doomed adverb. A 
billboard bearing three giant words: 
Gulf Starts Wonderful has given 
him a shock* for the consequences 
of which, I fear, there is no known 
cure, 

Nor have I any consolation to 
offer other valued but unfortunately 
thin-skinned readers. It is best to 
bow, not rear the head (in fact, it is 
best not to use the head at all) when 
you hear Billy (I'm-just-plain-folks) 
Graham's benediction: “And may 
the Lord bless you real good.” The 
Lord Himself, reputed by many to 
be guilty of that unhappy example 
of pre-Levelese, the Holy Bible, 
would do well to attend to Billy 
Graham. 

Do not feel bad when you hear 
the broadcaster say he feels badly. 
Just remember that all men are 
created equally. When the friendly 
M.C. shyly confides to his millions 
of listeners that he feels nauseous, 
do not misinterpret this as self- 
criticism. As the United Nations 
slowly transform themselves into 
the YOOnited Nations (often be- 
littled as a lug-zury) give, as the 
broadcasters put it, a listen, and roll 
with the punch. Applaud the Tele- 
venglish teacher who reiterates that 
Ford Is America’s Winningest Car!; 
who describes gorilla warfare, and 
mentions that it occurred quite a 
ways back; who brings into your 
livin’ room with his Waaarsh daay 
bluues? the fine gamy accent of the 
picturesque street crier; who reports 
that so-and-so flew into Chicago 
today. 

From here on in we should accept 
with equanimity the Levelese law by 
which the originally jocular becomes 
the universally mandatory. Thus 
always say Longtime no see, How's 
about a drink ?, He's scared but good 
(at Gimbels, Mr. Sigmund Roths- 
child, A.S.A., “appraises everything 
but everything’). Those kind of 
people are high-type fellas, just like 
you and |, and you can say that 
again. 

A few months ago, on a TV show 
dealing with words, I was properly 
taken to task by a distinguished pro- 
fessor of English because | objected 
to the rate at which sounds were be- 
ing dropped from the language. He 
informed me that such snobbish 
purism had no basis in logic. To be 
consistent, for instance, | should 
pronounce gossamer as goose sum- 
mer, of which the word is a contrac- 
tion. | accept the rebuke, both to 
my scholarship and my character. 
Hereafter | shall speak Televenglish. 
If I wish to be helpful I shall be 
kwopertive. Traveling by air will 
become fling: speaking will become 
sang; the state of being safe will be- 


*Learned Levelese: trauma 
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come scurty (u as in cure); I shall soon 
be goeen to Washeenton to attend a 
weddeen, unless I have a temperatoor, 
or perhaps a tempchur. And, as more 
and more New Yorkers exchange the 
distasteful you will in favor of the ele- 
gant yizzle (yizzle have to see Radio 
City) I shall follow their lead. After 
all, | don’t pronounce all the letters in 
Cholmondeley, do 1? 


One of my correspqhdents, Miss 
Esther L. Johnson, sends me a para- 
graph lifted from an edit@rial comment 
in an old Youth's Companion, dated 
March 1, 1923. It reads: 


There are several engaging thoughts as 
to what the outcome of the widespread 
use of radio will be. Not the least pleasing 
of them is the idea that thousands of boys 

Continued on Page 79 
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l‘ire-Streaks From Outer Space 


From your own back yard 
you can now observe meteors— 
those fiery fragments 


flashing across the heavens 


@ If you go outdoors on a clear, 
moonless night and look up at the 
sky you will seldom have to wait for 
more than a few minutes before you 
see a meteor slide through the stars. 
These faint streaks of light, vanish- 
ing almost as soon as born, were a 
complete mystery for thousands of 
years. Until quite recently, indeed, it 
was not even realized that they had 
any connection with other heavenly 
bodies; they were considered atmos- 
pheric phenomena, perhaps some- 
thing akin to lightning. The very 
word “meteor,” with its obvious 
kinship to “meteorology,” stems 
from this ancient belief. 

Ours is an age in which subjects 
once of interest only to a few ivory- 
tower scientists have suddenly be- 
come of overwhelming practical— 
and, alas, all-too-often military— 
importance. So it is with the tran- 
sient lines of fire in the night sky. 
Within the last ten years the study of 
meteors has become the concern of 
research teams the world over; and 
five years from now, the results may 
determine the survival of us all. 

The fact that meteor trails are 
caused by fragments of matter from 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


Outer space entering the earth’s at- 
mosphere at enormous velocities is 
now generally known. Yet it was not 
until the beginning of the 19th Cen- 
tury that astronomers accepted this 
fact, and then only after a deter- 


mined rear-guard action. Science (if 


there is such a thing as Science with 
a capital S!) is often accused of be- 
ing unwilling to heed new ideas, and 
there are times when the charge has 
some truth; the argument over the 
origin of meteors provides a perfect 
example. 

Though there had been reports in 
all times and from all lands of 
stones falling from the sky, the 
scientists of the French Academy, 
in the closing years of the 18th Cen- 
tury—when it was confidently be- 
lieved that the Age of Reason had 
dawned—dismissed all such tales as 
superstitious nonsense. They reacted, 
in fact, much as an astronomer of 
today when confronted with a typi- 
cal flying-saucer report, though it by 
no means follows that the sequel 
will be similar. And then, in 1803, 
almost as if Nature had determined 
to teach skeptical scientists a lesson, 
a great shower of meteoric stones 
fell in Normandy—geographically 
speaking, on the Academy's door- 
step. Thereafter no one doubted that 
objects from outer space entered the 
earth’s atmosphere and occasion- 
ally reached its surface. 


It was another thirty years before 
meteors attracted much further at- 
tention; then they did so with a 
spectacle whose like has seldom 
been matched before or since. Listen 
to the words of a South Carolina 
planter, describing what happened 
on the night of November 13, 1833: 


I was suddenly awakened by the 
most distressing cries that ever fell on 
my ears. Shrieks of horror and cries of 
mercy | could hear from most of the 
Negroes of the three plantations, . . . 
While earnestly listening for the cause 
I heard a faint voice near the door, 
calling my name. I arose and, taking 
my sword, stood at the door, At this 
moment I heard the same voice still be- 
seeching me to rise and saying, “Oh 
my God, the world is on fire!’ I then 
opened the door, and it is difficult to 
say which excited me most—the awful- 
ness of the scene, or the distressing cries 
of the Negroes. Upwards of a hundred 
lay prostrate on the ground, some 
speechless, and some with the bitterest 
cries, but with their hands raised, im- 
ploring God to save the world and 
them, The scene was truly awful: for 
never did rain fall much thicker than 
the meteors fell towards the earth 
East, west, north and south it was the 
same. ... 


Such was the great shower of 1833, 
which dramatically demonstrated 
that meteors could occur not only as 
sporadic wanderers but also in enor- 
mous clusters. As a result of many 
years of observation, large numbers 
of these meteor showers have been 





Meteor over Manhattan. When a meteor overtakes the earth traveling in the same direction, 


its speed is relatively slow, and it seems to cross the heavens in almost leisurely fashion. 
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identified and their dates noted. For 
example, around the twelfth of Au- 
gust every year meteors will be seen 
streaking from the heart of the con- 
stellation Perseus at the rate of 
about one a minute. And between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth of No- 
vember, in the constellation Leo, 
the shower which caused such alarm 
in 1833 still puts on an annual dis- 
play—though in most years it is so 
feeble that one would never notice 
it unless he was on the lookout. 

Until the close of World War Il 
the study of meteors was a neglected 
branch of astronomy. Since they are 
$0 transient and unpredictable, they 
cannot be watched through tele- 
scopes—except by pure chance— 
and hence almost all observations 
until recently were naked-eye, made 
by amateur astronomers’ with no 
equipment but a notebook, a watch, 
a thorough knowledge of the con- 
stellations, unlimited patience and a 
complete indifference to cold and 
fatigue. These devoted souls spent 
nights watching the stars; every time 
a meteor flashed across the sky, they 
noted its duration and pinpointed 
the beginning and end of its track. 
It may seem surprising to those who 
think that astronomers have to work 
with huge and expensive instru- 
ments, that anything useful could be 
discovered by such simple means. 
Yet it was from thousands of such 
observations that almost all our 
knowledge of meteors was derived 
until the invention of radar gave 
astronomy a new instrument of tre- 
mendous value. 

Behind this there is a story of war 
and science still largely untold. Dur- 
ing the late thirties Britain began 
building the chain of radar stations 
without which the Royal Air Force 
could never have held the Luftwaffe 
at bay. The men who created these 
300-foot towers along the east coast 
of England changed the history of 
the world: they defeated Goering’s 
bombers in the Battle of Britain. 
Ihree years later, in 1944, they were 
called upon to fight the weapon that 
made those bombers obsolete. 

The V-2 rockets which the radar 
chain now had to detect traveled ten 
times as fast as any bomber, and 
twenty times as high. Nevertheless, 
the hastily modified radar picked 
them up. It also picked up something 
else—something that produced 
Strange echoes seventy or eighty 
miles above the earth. 

These echoes, it was soon realized, 
were due to meteors—or, to be more 
accurate—to the trails of intensely 
heated gas which meteors leave in 
their wakes as they plunge into the 
upper atmosphere at speeds often 
exceeding 100,000 miles an hour. It 
was obviously a matter of great im- 
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portance to distinguish between the 
echoes caused by meteors and those 
produced by rockets. And it is even 
more important now that rockets 
can carry the equivalent of a million 
tons of explosive instead of the mis- 
erable one ton of the quaint, old- 
fashioned V-2. 

After the war, when radar appa- 
ratus was available for peaceful uses, 
a watch was kept for meteors at 
“radio observatories” throughout 
the world. The enormous advantage 
of radar lies in the fact that it is in- 
dependent of weather conditions 
and operates in daylight and at night 
equally well. Previously, there had 
been no way of observing meteors 
except after darkness—and even 
then only when there was no moon 
to flood the sky with light. 

It is hardly surprising that some 
remarkable discoveries were quickly 
made. The most spectacular of these 
was undoubtedly the detection, 
by the group of radio-astronomers 
at Manchester, England, of great 
meteor showers that occur during 
daylight and so are invisible to the 
eye. Every summer showers take 
place which, if they occurred after 
dark, would produce some of the 
most dramatic displays in the sky. 

Continued on Page 14 
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Continued from Page 12 

Between June and August vast belts of 
meteors had been sweeping unsuspected 
across the daylight skies. 

Continuous watches are now being 
kept by automatic equipment which, 
a8 800N as 4 meteor is located, photo- 
graphs its radar echo on a cathode-ray 
tube. From this it is possible to calculate 
the meteor’s height and velocity, and 





thus its orbit, before it met its doom. 
Radar has already settled one question 
which astronomers had been arguing 
furiously for more than a generation. 

One group maintained that a sub- 
stantial proportion of meteors did not 
belong to the solar system at all, but 
came from interstellar space ; that there 
were, in other words, vast streams of 
meteoric matter flowing between the 


stars. The ev dence for this startling 
theory was quite strong—indeed, at 
first sight over. helining. When veloc- 
ities of meteors «21e measured by the 
indirect methods the only ones avail- 
able before radar, many were apparently 
traveling so fast that they could not 
possibly be revolving around the sun. 
In the earth’s neighborhood, any object 
moving at more than 94,000 miles an 
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hour could only be a visitor to the 
solar system, not a permanent resi- 
dent. This is the limiting speed above 
which the sun can no longer keep a 
body under its gravitational control. 
Anything moving faster than this, 
accordingly, must have fallen into 
the solar system from outside—and 
would shoot out of it again after 
doing a tight turn round the sun. 

The more accurate radar methods 
proved conclusively that meteors 
traveling faster than this solar speed 
limit are nonexistent—or at least 
extremely rare; all meteors, there- 
fore, are as much captives of the 
sun as are the earth and other planets, 
and revolve around it in similar 
closed orbits. 

Meteors do not travel faster than 
94,000 miles an hour with respect to 
the sun in our part of the solar 
system. However, the velocities with 
which they hit our atmosphere can 
be far higher than this, since the 
earth itself is racing along its orbit 
at 66,000 miles an hour. So, when 
earth and meteor hit head-on, their 
combined speed may be as much as 
160,000 miles an hour—a velocity 
which would take you to the moon 
in ninety minutes. 

On the other hand, when a meteor 
catches up to the earth from the rear 
its speed of approach is relatively 
low, and this sometimes produces a 
remarkable effect. Though most me- 
teor trails flash out and vanish in a 
second, when one of these “slow” 
meteors enters the atmosphere it 
may make dignified—even impres- 
sive—progress across the sky. There 
have even been occasions when an 
entire procession of meteors has put 
on such a display, apparently for the 
express purpose of adding to the 
flying-saucer mythos. (I'm sorry to 
raise that subject again, but it’s 
never far away where meteors are 
concerned.) 

It is very important to draw a clear 
distinction between meteors them- 
selves and the trails they produce in 
the sky when they hit the earth’s 
atmosphere. It is these trails that are 
observed both by the eye and by the 
electronic senses of the radar tele- 
scope; the meteors are far too small 
to be detected. There is a close 
analogy here with something we 
have all witnessed, when a jet plane 
passes high overhead. Often the 
vapor trail can be seen for miles 
across the deep blue of the strato- 
sphere—but of the plane itself there 
iS NO sign. 

In the case of meteors, the dis- 
parity between the size of the trail 
and the object causing it is far more 
extreme. Even a very bright me- 
teor—one producing a burst of light 
briefly outshining all the stars put 

Continued on Page 16 
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your child is the right school. 
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active, constructive role in society, 
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advertisers will be glad to send you full infor- 
mation and illustrated literature, 
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Continued from Page 14 
together—is only about haif an inch 
in diameter. Such a giant is quite 
rare; perhaps a thousand of this size 
hit the entire earth every hour. If you 
think this makes them pretty com- 
mon, remember that the earth is 
rather large—about 197,000,000 
square miles, in fact—and that every 
hour it carves a tunnel through 
space 8000 miles in diameter and 
66,000 miles long. 

The total number of meteors of 
all sizes that hit the earth every hour 
is enormous—probably in the bil- 
lions. But the vast majority are 
smaller than grains of sand; most, 
indeed, are specks of dust invisible to 
the eye. 

Ever since space travel and arti- 
ficial satellites have been consid- 
ered seriously, a good deal of atten- 
tion has been paid to the hazard 
meteors might represent. As long 
ago as 1946 the top-secret Rand 
Corporation concerned itself with 
this problem on behalf of the Air 
Force and made public its findings 
in an unclassified report. The results 
were reassuring; meteors are very 
much less of a danger to space- 
travelers than automobiles are to 
practically everybody. You would 
die of old age on an interplanetary 
journey before you met a meteor 
large enough to do any serious dam- 
age—though it is possible that there 
may be enough meteoric dust in 
space to “sand-blast” windows and 
optical surfaces after a few years of 
continuous operations, Meteors may 
be a nuisance, but they will not bean 
insuperable barrier to space travel. 

About ten times a day the earth 
encounters a meteor too large to be 
consumed by the friction of its pas- 
sage through the atmosphere, and 
which manages to reach the surface 
intact. It is then termed a meteorite, 
passing from the jurisdiction of 
astronomy to that of meteoritics 
(studied, heaven help them, by me- 
teoriticists. Try to say that quickly 
after the fourth or fifth martini.) 
Since these falling bodies are the 
only samples we have of matter out- 
side the earth they are of great in- 
terest to science, and nowadays any 
report of a falling meteorite sparks 
off something like a gold rush. 

The average meteorite is an un- 
prepossessing lump of stone or 
nickel-iron which looks as if it had 
been picked up from a slag heap. In 
a sense, indeed, it is a lump of cos- 
mic slag—possibly part of the debris 
left over when the planets were 
formed three or four billion years 
ago, or possibly a fragment of a 
planet which once existed between 
Mars and Jupiter, and exploded. 
Once or twice every century really 

Continued on Page 20 
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CHEVROLET 


Hertz rents the kind of cars you like to drive 


What’s your pleasure? A Cadillac, maybe? 
Hertz rents Cadillacs. Hertz rents big Buicks 
and Oldsmobiles, too. Thousands of new 
Chevrolets and other fine cars. Station 
wagons, convertibles, sports cars. Take your 
pick at most Hertz offices. 

They’re all in A-1 condition, expertly main- 
tained, more dependable, cleaner cars. More 
with power steering. That’s The Hertz Idea. 
You'll get the kind of car you like to drive at 


over 1,350 Hertz offices in more than 900 cities 
— world-wide. That's more offices by far where 
you can rent a car. More cities by far where 
you can leave a car. More locations where you 
can make a reservation for a car! 

Just show your driver’s license and proper 
identification. The national average rate for a 
new Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Air is only $38.50 
a week plus 8 cents a mile. And that includes 
the cost of all the gasoline and oil you use en 
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route...and proper insurance. In addition to 
the Hertz charge card, we honor all air, rail, 
Diners’ Club and hotel credit cards. 

To be sure of a car at your destination 
anywhere—use Hertz’ more efficient reserva- 
tion service. Call your local Hertz office for 
fast, courteous service. We're listed under 
“Hertz” in alphabetical phone books every- 
where! Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


“Rent it here...Leave it there’’ Now, nation-wide at no extra charge! (on rentais of $26.00 or more). 
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MARIPOSA 2nd MONTEREY 10 the SOUTH PACIFIC 


CALLING AT TAHITI, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, FidJl, SAMOA AND HAWAII 


w Completely air-conditioned ~*~ All first class *< Spacious 
decks, swimming pools, lounges ~ World-renowned cuisine 
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Once more a fleet of four modern Matson passenger liners 
sails the pleasure paths of the Pacific. 

The famous LURLINE, and its new companion ship, the 
MATSONIA, join in weekly sailings between California and 
Hawaii. Now you can enjoy a round-trip on two great ships, 
and five or six days in Hawaii, all in a two-week vacation 
period. 

The MARIPOSA and MONTEREY sail every 3 weeks from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles on a new route to Australia 
and New Zealand. It's a popular voyage, now more exciting 


than ever. Loads of time to shop and explore each port, with 
a luxurious liner as your hotel all the way. If you've a yen 
for a particular paradise, stop off, then continue your cruise 
3 weeks later. Or arrange a special sea-air itinerary to any 
South Pacific, Orient or round-the-world destination, 


See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office; New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Diego, Honolulu 


SO" 


THE SMART WAY TO HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 





MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY + THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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large meteorites hit the earth , one struck 
in Siberia in 190% and another in 1947, 
Several hundred tons of iron and stone 
plunging down through the atmosphere 
at ten or more times the speed of an 
artillery shell can produce a blast wave 
greater than that of an atomic bomb 
The 190% felled a 
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around so that they lay like matchsticks 
pointing away from the impact area. 

During the course of geological time, 
there must been thousands of 
such collisions, but the effect of weather 
and vegetation have obliterated the 
evidence—and it should also be re- 
membered that most meteorites must 
come down in the sea. Until recently, 
the famous Meteor Crater in Arizona 


have 
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was the largest known survival of one 
of these prehistoric catastrophes; with 
a diameter of over 4000 feet, it is a 
very impressive sight, especially from 
the air. 

During the war, United States and 
Canadian Air Force pilots noticed a 
curious circular lake in the frozen 
wastes of Northern Quebec, and this 
has now been found to mark the site 
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of a meteor crater more than 11,000 
feet in diameter. However, although 
the crater is more than twice as 
large as its Arizona rival, it is not in 
the same pristine condition and 
much of its original formation has 
probably been erased. 

It is always possible that a large 
meteorite may fall on a city—and 
one can guess the consequences if 
this should happen during a period 
of international tension. In_ the 
whole of recorded history, however, 
there are fewer than halfa dozen cases 
of deaths from falling meteorites, 
and a recent statistical analysis 
showed that there is only about one 
chance in three that a single mem- 
ber of the human race will be hit by 
a meteorite during the entire 20th 
Century. This one-in-three chance 
has already come off; a woman in 
Alabama received a bruise from a 
meteorite in 1954. So the rest of 
the world can relax until 2001. 

Yet though the chance of a per- 
sonal encounter with a meteorite is 
so remote, these visitors from outer 
space affect the lives of every one of 
us. In about five years the problem 
which first confronted the British 
radar experts during the closing 
months of the last war will become 
of vital importance. How is one to 
distinguish between an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile and a meteor 

Continued on Page 22 
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@ Inscriptions bearing witness 
that “Kilroy was here” or that 
G.I. Joe passed through are 
not by-products of 20th Cen- 
tury wars alone. Striking proof 
of this can be found seven 
miles north of Beirut, Leba- 
non, in the valley of Nahr ei 
Kelb, a through route for 
armies invading Israel and 
Syria since the earliest times. 
Here are carved memorials of 
Babylonians led by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians, the Grecian forces of 
Alexander the Great and the 
Other 
testimonials cut into the val- 
ley walls report that the Cru- 
saders and Arab and Turk 
legions stormed through the 
passage. Autographs of Na- 
poleon’s poilus and the World 
War I monikers of troops 
under Field Marshal Allenby 
complete the startling history 
lesson. Prehistoric cave draw- 
ings in the valley are one more 
example of man’s compulsion 
to leave his mark wherever he 
sets his foot. 
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Now you can get Big Label” recordings 
. at Low record club prices! 


A new and wonderful record club that offers you — month after month — great artists like Eugene 
Ormandy, Sir Adrian Boult, Benny Goodman, Nathan Milstein, Walter Goehr, Arturo Toscanini, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Tommy Dorsey, Philippe Entremont, Rudolph Serkin, Emil Gilels, Maria Callas. 
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big label recordings at low record club prices! 

The new Crowell-Collier Record Guild invites you to take any 
THREE of these 12” long-playing high-fidelity albums for only 
$3.29. They’re worth up to $14.94—so you save as much as $11.65 
right now on this fabulous introductory offer. And you continue 
to save on all future records that you select 
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We're Looking for People Who Enjoy Music 
The Crowell-Collier Record Guild is the “dream” club that thou 
sands of record collectors have been waiting for. Just imagine! 
It’s the first record club of its kind that actually draws its 
monthly selections and alternate selections—not just from one 
record catalog but from the whole u ide, wide world of ai ailable 
recordings! You get the best classical and popular music wher- 
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love by witchcraft’ ’ provided, If you prefer, you may order from a list of many other 
- records—all current, all choice—at a substantial club savings 


You Save Time and Money—While You Build a Superb Record Collection 
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ing fine recordings ? There's absolutely no time 
lost —no searching through record stores, trying 
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albums checked at the right and enroll me 
as a Charter Member of the Crowell-Collier 
Record Guild. If I decide to keep them, I 
will pay you a total of only $3.29 plus a few 
cents shipping charges—for ALL THREE 

I will receive a full description of all 
featured monthly selections—chosen from 
the best and latest classical, “mood” and 
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deiphia Orchestra in a fabulous Strauss 
progren Bon juan, Rosenkavalier 
altzes, Till Ewlenspiegel, etc. G 269 


f STRAVINSKY, The Firebird and 
FALLA, Love by Witchcraft. Be 
witching music of sorcery and sen 
suous gypsy rhythms! Walter Goehr 
and the Netherlands Phil. Orch. G 128 


BIG BAND SWING. BENNY GOOD 
i MAN, TOMMY DORSEY, COUNT 
BASIE, ARTIE SHAW and others play « 
rize package of big band Swing. Cheek 
0 Cheek, St. Lowls Baby, etc. | 1245 


BROADWAY SPECTACULAR: Nor 

man Leyden and his Orchestra 
The great show tunes——played by the 
“mood music” genius of TV. From M 
Fair Lady, South Pacific, etc. FH150 


| | TCHAIKOVSKY: Romes and juliet, 

1812 Overture, Marche Siav 
Romantic, vigorous and haunting music 
erformed under jonel Periea by the 
lenna Philharmonia Orch G 140 


[ } HOAGY SINGS CARMICHAEL. 

Smooth, sophisticated Hoagy 
sings some of his best songs—with a 
magnificent band! Twe Sleepy People, 
Skylark, Rockin’ Chair, etc 31266 


Entremont plays the Rhapsody in Blue 
Aibum also include Piane Concerto 
in F and An American in Paris. 6 123 
[ SABRE DANCE! Khatchaturian 

Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov and 


Mussorgsky. All the barbaric splendor 
of the East—painted in wild melodies 
and dynamic rhythms G 198 
HOLIGAY FOR STRINGS: David 
Rose and his Orchestra. Shim 


mering strings and sparkiing melodies 
by “America’s favorite music maker’ 
Intermezzo, La Ronde, Laura, etc. G 146 


f SIBELIUS: Five Tone Poems. Sir 

Adrian Boult, one of England's 
greatest conductors, interprets Sibe 
lus’ most famous tone poems. Phil 
harmonic Promenade Orchestra of Lon 
don, Fintandia, Oceanides, etc. G i141 


CHOPIN, Piano Concerto Noe. 1 in 

E Miner. One of Chopin's richest 
works giows with mriody and beauty 
in this superb interpretation by 
Mewton Wood 6127 
f CALYPSO! The Duke of iron and 
} The Fabulous Steel Band. Authen 

tic Calypso uninhibited in rhythm 
and subject matter-—« far cry from 
the usual watered-down versions. G 142 
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2) range radio communication. The only of a mystery; during the daytime, it is 
vhich may be traveling at the same way radio waves can get around the true, the sun’s rays keep it electrically 
peed and height’? A few minutes’ wait curve of the earth is by bouncing off ion- charged, but that does not explain how 


will give the answer, of course; but then ized layersinthe upper atmosphere,some __ it persists at night. It is now fairly cer- 
it may be a little too late seventy miles above our heads. Why the _ tain that the continuous gentle rain of 
There is considerable evidence that air in this region should act as a kind of meteor dust from space is responsible for 


without meteors we would have no long radio sounding board is still something at least one of the electrified layers which 
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enable us to send our voices 
around the world. 

Some very recent research, 
carried out in Australia, shows 
that meteors may, after all, be 
associated with meteorology. 
The link is a most unexpected 
one but, if it can be established, 
it will be of great practical im- 
portance. It appears that our 
small-scale attempts to produce 
rain by “seeding” clouds with 
Dry Ice and other substances 
have been anticipated by na- 
ture; the ceaseless shower of 
meteoric dust filtering down 
from the stars may have the 
sameeflect. Long-range weather 
prediction, therefore, will have 
to consider the meteor streams 
which the earth encounters in 
its passage through space. 

Though the laws which gov- 
ern the universe may be simple, 
the effects which they produce 
can be exceedingly complex. 
One of the giant planets may 
deflect a meteor stream half a 
billion miles from earth, so that 
ages later our world encounters 
an abnormally high concentra- 
tion of dust as it sweeps along 
its orbit. And so an event far- 
off in space and time can cause 
rains and floods which may 
destroy many lives and undo 
the work of generations of men. 

A hundred years ago, Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, the greatest 
poet the Victorian Age, 
wrote these words: 


of 


Now sleeps the crimson petal, 
now the white, 
Nor waves the cypress in the 
palace walk , 
Nor winks the gold fin in the 
porphyry font. 
The fire-fly wakens: waken 
thou with me. 
Now droops the milk-white 
peacock like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers 
on to me. 
Now lies the Earth all Danaé to 
the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open 
unto me, 


Now slides the silent meteor on, 
and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy 
thoughts in me. 


A different description, per- 
haps, from the one that science 
gives, and perhaps some may 
prefer it. Yet both are equally 
valid—and why should we not 
appreciate the beauty of that 
“shining furrow” all the more, 
now that we are beginning to 


uncover its secrets? THE END 
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brighten your taste buds, sparkle your spirits! 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, 
“Taylor Wine, please” —for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert 
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Japanese Kimono from Kyoto 
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by Suzi Brewster Dull 


® In Kyoto, the old imperial city of Japan and the headquarters 
of traditional arts and crafts, we stayed at a lovely little inn. The 
maidservants there helped me dress every morning and evening 
and each article of my wardrobe was held up for inspection with 
charming curiosity. | was equally curious about their dress and 
could hardly wait for the tailor to finish my first real kimono 
When | brought it back to the hotel, my new friends eagerly 
taught me how to wear it and demonstrated the intricate busi- 
ness of wrapping and tying an obi, the wide sash which holds the 
kimono together, all the while bobbing and cooing their approval 

Although Western dress has been widely adopted in Japan 
today, there are still many people who cling to the traditional 
kimono. And indeed, who can blame them, for the kimono is a 
truly delightful creation. It is comfortable beyond belief and ut 
the same time graceful and becoming. Cotton in allover patterns 
or stripes is usually worn for everyday, but the most beautiful 
kimonos are made of silk in various interesting weaves and 
weights. The construction is very simple—straight strips of 
material for the back and fronts, and additional strips for the 
sleeves, which are made with deep sections which serve as 
pockets, thereby doing away with the necessity for a handbag 

The short, outer coat, called a haori, is also a very useful gar- 
ment. I have copied it in a domestic silk print with matching sash 


and wear it over either slim trousers or an evening skirt 


(/f you would like sewing instructions for copying the kimono, send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to Hotiway Information Service, Independence Sq 


Philadelphia 5, Pa., specifying which Foreign Bazaar item you wish.) 
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a imc Detroit, now remodeling its river 
( 


front into a 


than $100,000,000, is Michigan’s doorway to 


ivic Center (right) worth more 


tomorrow; yet the great open country to the 
north—the land of golden sand, blue water and 
pine trees on empty hill seems still to live 
in yesterday, as does the Litthe Stone Church 
(/ef{t) framed by the stockade of an old-time 
fort on Mackinac Island. Here is a remarkable 


tate, rediscovered by a distinguished native son 


The Real 
HCHIGAN 


by Bruce Catton 


@ Michigan is perhaps the strangest state in the Union, a place 
where the past, the present and the future are all tied up together 
ina hard knot. It is the 20th Century incarnate, and if you look 
losely you can also see the twenty-first coming in; but it 1s also 
the 19th Century, the backward glance and the authentic feel 
ind taste of a day that is gone forever. It killed the past and it ts 
the past; it is the skyscraper, the mass-production line and the 
frantic rush into what the machine will some day make of all of 
us, and at the same time it is golden sand, blue water, green pine 
trees on empty hills, and a wind that comes down from the cold 
pace cented with the forests that were butchered by hard- 
handed men in checked flannel shirts and floppy pants. It 1s the 
North Country wedded to the force that destroyed it 

You enter Michigan, mostly, by way of Detroit, which ts 
omething special. It is a profound weight on the land; an enor- 
mous city, with great skyscrapers taking the light from Canada, 
iutomobile factories and used-car lots scattered across the flat 
pra nough business strewn along the Detroit River to make 
i Russian’s eyes pop; and in the old days, which lasted until World 
War Il, vou came into Detroit, usually, by steamboat, which 
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itricia Howlett of Munising, in the north- 
ernmost part of Michigan, personifies the leg- 
end of Minnehaha in nearby Hiawatha National 
Park, Graced with handsome rock formations 
ind slender 


mains to this day much as the Indian knew it 


Continued from Page 26 Ihe boats 
came up trom the Lake Erne ports, ¢ leveland 
and Bullalo and Sandusky 


theatrical touch to the whole business. Lake 


and they gave a 


Erie is beautiful and shallow and treacherous 
with a capacity for whipping up unexpected 
torms that would bother any mariner who 

er lived, although mostly it is pleasant 
enough: and the old side-wheelers came pad 
dling down its length, usually in the middle of 
the night-—it was nice sleeping, in a snug state 
oom on one of those boats, with an air-condi 
tioned’ wind coming in at the open porthole, 
ind the wash of the paddle wheels beating a 
quiet rhythm in the darkness—and in the morn 
ing the boat came up the Detroit River, and 
the factories and pumping stations on the bank 
uddenly made you realize that man had taken 
over Nature and was trying to make something 
out of it. Then, a little after breakfast time, the 
boat docked along the Detroit water front, and 
no city in America offered a more thrilling o1 
xciting entrances 

Ihe boats are mostly gone, and this ts really 
Detroit's fault. Detroit did not exactly invent 
the automobile, but it picked the thing up when 
it was nothing better than a costly and un- 
reliable toy for the rich and made it a necessity 
for everybody in America, and the auto 
mobile—getting slightly out of hand—killed 
the Cireat Lakes passenger boats except for a 
few cruise ships. You come into Detroit now- 
adays in your own car, or perhaps by train, 


ind the old impact is gone. The place dawns 


28 


cascades of water, the area re- 





on you gradually now; it used to hit you be- 
tween the eyes, with the early light slanting in 
from beyond Ontario. But even now Detroit 
clamors at you, arrogantly, with all the con- 
fidence that comes to men who know they are 
really in charge of things and who don’t mind 
enjoying the feeling, and there ts something 
overwhelming about it all 

For here is a foretaste of what the machine 
is doing to us. Here men picked up the Indus 
trial Revolution and swung it; this place, with 
its infinite genius for making any sort of con 
trivance men have ever dreamed of, and mak- 
ing it more cheaply and better than anyone 
else, is the doorway to the future. Everything 
goes in a rush, everybody is busy—and the 
place is big and sprawling and grimy and 
pulsing with life. Here is where we are going, 
make no mistake about it, and the big finan- 
cial centers down East can say what they like 
and be hanged. Detroit sets the pace because 
this is where the muscle and the knowledge 
are; and if you don’t think the future belongs 
to America, you should come here and breathe 
the air for a while 

Detroit makes its bow to the past, of course 
It has such a place as Greenfield Village, in 
Dearborn, and here the past that Detroit 
killed forever—the past of wayside inns, one- 
man machine shops, quiet country villages 
snuggling by the route of stagecoaches, and 
rural dancers moving to the wheezy tunes 
scraped out by self-taught fiddlers—is pre- 


served like a fly in amber, and it is very much 


worth visiting. But this, after all, is only a 
gesture. Detroit has been taking us away from 


that for half a century, and if it shows you 
Greenfield Village it also shows you the ma- 
chine-age pace which turned everything Dear- 
born has on exhibit into museum pieces. 
Dearborn houses both this fragment of the 
past and also the Ford Motor Company, 
which did as much as any one organism could 
do to put the past in its place. 

Detroit's streets come in like the spokes of a 
wheel, the other half of the wheel having been 
cut off by the Detroit River. Because the pace 
has been uneven there are vast skyscrapers 
standing beside parking lots, with rummy old 
brick buildings from the Civil War era snug- 
gling up against twenty-story hotels and 
elongated office buildings; burlesque theaters 
and sleazy secondhand-book stores rub elbows 
with the most up-to-date, chromium-and- 
cutstone buildings that America can build, 
and the river drifts by, down in front, bearing 
the iron ore and coal and petroleum on which 
modern America is built; and whether you 
like it or not you can feel the hard pulse of 
America beating up and down these automo- 
bile-clogged streets. 

Some years ago a civic-minded booster 
dreamed up the phrase, “dynamic Detroit,” to 
express the essence of this city. He hit it off 
perfectly. Detroit is dynamic. Here is where 
they call the tune, and it is not a tune the 
Greenfield Village fiddlers ever quite managed 


to express. 











$e M. Kroll of Grayling, in north- 
central Michigan, zips an arrow through the 
center of an air-borne target. This is archery 
country, with tournaments held all summer 
long, and bow-hunting country where men stalk 
deer to thirty-foot range to make the silent kill, 


But Detroit, after all, is not really Michigan 
its industrial empire spraddles over a good 
part of the state, to be sure—with Flint, and 
Pontiac, and Jackson and Lansing and Grand 
Rapids and all the rest—but the tremendous 
industrial nexus centered here is only half of 
the story. The other half is something very 
different—old times, the breath of bygone days 
and memories that went out of date before the 
men who remembered them were old—and as 
a man born out of his proper time I love this 
other Michigan a good deal more than I love 
Detroit 

The map of the Lower Peninsula of Michi- 
gan is shaped like a fat old-fashioned mitten 
a left-hand mitten, placed palm down, with a 
bulky thumb sticking out into the cold blue of 
Lake Huron. Detroit is down in the lower 
right-hand margin, below where the thumb 
begins, and the great industrial network lies 
across the lower part of the state: across the 
upper part of the wrist. But if you will take the 
map, and draw a line from Bay City—at the 
bottom of the gap between the bulbous thumb 
and the rest of the hand—straight west across 
the state, you will have cut Michigan into its 
two distinctive parts. Everything below the 
line is 20th Century; everything above ‘it is 
North Country—old, half empty, touched by 
the cold winds that drift down from the 

Arctic, with trees and sand and crystal-clear 
water and drowsy small towns as its dis- 
tinguishing marks. It is a country that will put 
its seal on you if you are not careful, because 








it offers a lonely beauty and an escape from 
almost everything Detroit stands for. 

The present falls away, when you go up 
into this part of the state. Suppose you drive 
up from Detroit, along U. S. Route 10; it 
goes through places like Flint and Saginaw 
and Midland, any one of which would be 
world-famous if it were in some other coun- 
try—and then, suddenly, it takes you into 
the empty cut-over land, where ghost towns 
cluster by the road, where the rivers flow cold 
and clear past hills that furnished lumber for 
half the world a generation or two ago, where 
cabins nestle down by quiet lakes and where 
the air drifts straight through you as if no- 
body had ever soiled it with smoke or grime 
or gas fumes. From here on north there are 
not so many farms, the soil is very sandy, ex 
cellent for growing pine trees, not often so 
good for growing anything else, and if it 
amuses you to count abandoned farms (un- 
painted shacks going peacefully to ruin amid 
fields nobody has tilled for a quarter century 
or more) you can make quite a list in an after 
noon’s drive. The road leads you out of am- 
bition into peace and contentment; the decep- 
tive light of an eternal summer afternoon lies 
on the rolling country; the innumerable lakes 
glitter brightly blue in the fading light, and 
when you stop your car and listen you hear a 
blessed quiet 

his part of the state must have been quite a 
sight, a hundred years ago. Over an area of 
better than 25,000 square miles there was a 


magnificent forest—great pines, mostly, with 


a healthy sprinkling of hardwoods like maples 
and beeches—like nothing you can find in 
America today, From lake to lake and for 
250 miles from north to south there was an 
eternal green twilight, with open spaces where 
the lakes and rivers were; twilight, with the 
wind forever making an unobtrusive noise in 
the branches overhead, brown matted needles 
and leaves underfoot—everything just about 
as it was shortly after the last ice age, 

There is one tiny fragment of it left. If you 
will go to the little town of Kalkaska, in the 
northwest part of the state’s Lower Peninsula, 
and drive thirty miles or so to the east, you 
will reach Hartwick Pines State Park; and 
here, running down to the bank of the Au 
Sable River, is an cighty-five-acre tract of vit 
gin timber, the last that remains, preserved 
for tourists. You leave your car by the 
park-administration building and suddenly 
you are in the middle of it, with trees rising 
150 feet overhead, and a shaded coolness all 
about that is proof against the summer 
worst heat wave. Walking through it is not 
unlike walking through a cathedral, It has 
that effect on people. It is even more moving 
in the dead of winter, with the big trees com 
ing up out of a white silence that is all but 
absolute; the trouble is that then you have to 
use Skis or snowshoes to get there 

Anyway, Michigan a century ago was one 
magnificent forest, and even as recently as the 
Civil War it had hardly been touched. But 

















the huge Grand Hotel shows off its famou porch, said to be 


The Pictured Rocks—a brightly colored cliff 


once the scene of hectic copper mining 


cauutiful spine of northland jutting into Lake Superior 


then the lumberjacks went to work who remember 


shaved the countryside the small-town life 


rickety railroad lines threading their way back 


tac ked in end- 


all of a sudden 
carpet with peavy and cant hook lumber was gone 


sawdust rising beside the busy mills, and a mill 


ported from twelve to twenty saloon 


gan voted for prohibition before the Federal 


thousands of square miles. Some towns died 
entirely, some almost died, and the endless 
whine of the gang saws became quiet forever 

All of which put its mark on a whole 
generation of people. Here was a region half 
the size of Ireland which, after only fifty‘years 
of history, suddenly found itself at a dead end 
A society began to decay before it had ma- 
tured. Towns dwindled and died before the 
eyes of the very men who had founded them 
Boys who grew to manhood in these dying 


towns moved off to the city, leaving behind 


the old folks and the girls—half a century ago 


it was not so simple for an untrained girl to 














the world’s longest. The crowds ranged along it are not guests but employees of the resort 


A public fishing spot near Loretto, in the Iron Mountain region— 


one of many idyllic retreats in the 


make a place for herself in a far-off city, and 
thousands upon thousands of these girls were 
condemned to lives of unwanted loneliness 
They were strong and healthy and they had 
dreams and high hopes, and these came to 
very little because life had shoved them off 
into a side alley, since marriage was just about 
the only career a girl could hope for in those 
days. The human cost of a dying boom can 
be pretty high 

So they 
for all 


ing in vast gentle waves under a clear blue 


killed the infinite forest, once and 


But there was still the land itself, roll- 


sky: there were the hundreds and hundreds of 


Stale § 


northernmost reaches, 


lakes, blue and cold and sparkling with imi 
tation whitecaps; there was the great stretch 
of sand, putting a golden border on the wa 
ter; there were the rivers, so clear you could 
count bits of gravel ten feet deep, so cold 
they turned your feet numb if you tried to 
wade; and there was the air, filtered by its 
eternal drift down from the ultimate edge of 
icy nowhere, fresh enough to revive a Peruvian 


mummy, odorous with the scent of jack pines 


All of this adds up to an earthly paradise 


for people from the hot cities who want to 
get away from asphalt and noise and muggy 


heat when they have a chance and touch base 


about 300 in ; 


A regatta on Lake Michigan, at tony Harbor Point 


a private vacation colony of well-to-do Michigander 


Mother Nature 


trade is the second industry 


with and today the ‘tourist 


in the entire stat 
topped only by the exalted automobile industry 
itself 


be may indeed be the 


This place where the wilderne used to 
North Country, but it 
is only a hop-skip-and-jump from enormou 
centers of population. From Detroit or Chi 


cago, it 1s a handy one-day drive to an pot 


end ol the 
you have left the city and 


in the Lower Peninsula, but at th 
drive you feel that 
all of its works in another world 

had a 


and the air of defeat and decline ha 


So the old lumber area has rebirth 


vanished 


This change ha 


gone hand in hand with 





N.. a hobby but a functioning vehicle, 


an antique car remains in 


Grosse Pointe home of Mrs. Henry Bourne 


Joy. Eighty-seven-year-old 


the widow of a former president of Packard 
Motor Company; the auto is an Anderson 


electric model, dernier cri of the year 1914 


other for one thing, the trees a 


e coming 
buck: huge state and national forests le across 
vast stretches of empty land. In addition, ther 

a belt of cherry and peach orchards twenty 
miles wide and 200 miles long down the west 
ern side of the state. In spring, when the blos 
oms are out, the rolling hillsides near Lake 
Michigan offer a spectacle of breath-taking 
beauty, and many a town that used to live on 
its sawmills now lives on its cannery-and 
packing plant. Every spring they have a big 
cherry festival” at Traverse City—a bright, 
bustling litthe city which has made full re- 
covery from the death of the lumber boom 
and a pretty girl is named Cherry Queen; her 
function, usually, in addition to posing for 
photographs, is to take a cherry pie to Wash 
ington and present it to the President. This 
makes a nice trip for the girl, nets the Presi 
dent a first-rate pie, and presumably makes 
everybody happy 

But under everything there is this strange 
beautiful, lonely land itself, this land of blue 
sky and clear water, where pufl-ball clouds 
drift lazily overhead, trailing pleasant shadow 
over water und forest and bright little towns 
is if nobody ever had to be in a hurry about 
invthing and time had come to a standstill 
just because what is here and now is too 
pleasant to leay This is good country to 
come from and it is even better to go back to 
it is a land of memories and also a land ol 
escape: 4 place where you can be utterly idk 
in more pleasant ways than any other place 


| know 


1 was born in Michigan and | grew up there 
and not long ago | went back to see what tt 1s 
like today. | came in through the industrial 
network in the lower right-hand corner of the 


state, and after a while | was driving northwest 


service 






at the 


Joy is 


on U.S. route 10—a fine road which goes for 
many miles at a stretch without touching a 
town, and which cannot in any case touch a 
real, full-dress city because in all of Michigan, 
north of that east-west line from Bay City, 
there is not a single place with as many as 
20,000 permanent residents 

Beyond Clare, which calls itself the gateway 
to the northland, | turned right on M 115, 
which goes on past pleasant little lakes dotted 


with summer cottages, past a sprinkling of 


drowsy farms, and past uncounted miles of 
unused land. Yet a road, after all, takes you 
where you yourself are going, and not where 
the road goes, and what you see depends 
mostly on what's inside of you; and when you 
go back to re-explore your own country you 
are likely to find memories and dreams all 
mixed up with solid reality. | was heading for 
my own particular corner of the state, where 
I spent my boyhood, because | wanted to see 
what the years had done to it; and if in the 
end | learned more about what the years had 
done to me—well, that is what usually happens 
when you go on a pilgrimage 

My own land is mostly Benzie County, 
which has fewer inhabitants now than it had 
half a century ago but which has lost its old 
backwoods isolation and ts a homey, friendly 
sort of country. There is a tiny town with the 
improbable name of Benzonia, which was 
founded by some eager folk from Oberlin 
College just before the Civil War when all of 
this land was new. The air was so clear and 
good that they wanted a name that would 
tell about it, so they dipped into their erudi- 
tion and came up with a Latin-Greek hy- 
brid which means, roughly, fragrant air. They 
built a little college, and for fifty years it 


struggled along, graduating eight or ten peo- 


ple a year; then it was turned into a prepara 
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tory school, and my father was principal of it 
when I was a boy, and just after World War | 
there was no longer any need for this school 
because the state’s high schools had improved, 
and it quietly died. Nothing is left of it now 
except a brick building which has been turned 
into a village community house, but the little 
town drowses under the long sunlight, with a 
special flavor that other little towns don’t 
have, touched by the memory of the old- 
timers who wanted to bring education to the 
lumber country. 

Every man makes his own state—or maybe 
his state makes him; it is hard to be certain 
about such things. But you grow up with 
something on your mind, and it comes out of 
the place where you were born and reared, and 
you never can get away from it no matter 
where you go. And if you go back, long after- 
ward, to the place you knew when you were 
young, you see it through eyes that were 
specially conditioned; you cannot be objective 
about it; you try:to write about your back- 
ground and find that you are really writing 
about yourself 

1 remember, forty years ago, a January 
night when the thermometer registered five 
below and there was a brilliant full moon, and 
I went to the front door, late at night, to lock 
up. I stood in the doorway for a moment, 
looking out at the moonlit landscape, the 
little grove of trees across the street and the 
three feet of snow that covered everything 
There is not in all America today anything 
quite as still and quiet as a Michigan small 
town could be, late on a moon-swept night, in 
January, in the days before World War |. No- 
body in all the earth was making a sound, 
nothing was moving, there was only the white 
snow, the black trees, the blue shadows lying 


on the whiteness, and the big moon in a 











Nu a speedboat but definitely a pleas- 
ure craft, an angular vessel cruises leisurely 
on Lake Michigan off Harbor Point, pro- 
pelled by husky twin outboards. It is a 
cocktail barge, privately owned, and is 
equipped with deck chairs, flower boxes on 
the rail—and, of course, a seaworthy bar. 


loudless sky; and to stand there and look 
Out at it was, inexplicably, to be in touch with 
the Infinite—and, somehow, the Infinite was 
good, it was lonely but friendly, it meant some- 
thing you did not have to be afraid of if you 
understood it. So Michigan means that to 
me—along with much else—and coldness and 
loneliness and shattering loveliness go hand 
in hand, so that while you will always be awed 
and abashed when you come up against the 
Infinite you do not really need to be afraid. 
And maybe that is a fairly good idea to get 
and take with you. 

I can remember another night, in summer- 
time, much earlier, when as a rather small 
boy my family took me across Lake Michigan 
on a steamboat from Milwaukee. It was dark 
and cool and windy, and we came out of the 
river and out past the breakwater, and the 
steamer began to rise and fall on the waves 
of the big lake. For a small child it was quite 
scary—nothing but water and the dark, with 
big waves coming in from nowhere and mak- 
ing foaming noises under the bow, and the 
Michigan shore seemed an unimaginable dis- 
tance away and the dark sea ahead was what 
all adventurers have always seen when they 
pitted themselves against the great emptiness 
and its wonder and peril, and life itself is an 
enormous gamble played by people who are 
eager and frightened at the same time, with 
nothingness before and above and the chance 
of a dawn-swept landfall in the morning lying 
there, insubstantial and improbable beyond 
the night, as the possible reward. That is really 
the truth of it, and that too is good to know. 

1 am well aware, of course, that, as the 
world’s seas go, Lake Michigan is not really a 
very large body of water. To cross it by steamer 
is to spend no more than half a dozen hours 
afloat, and when the trip is over you have 


reached only the state of Michigan, which 
actually is as prosaic a bit of land as you can 
find. Yet the thoughts of a small boy can be 
lonely, frightening and touched with un- 
fathomable wonder, and the borders of an un- 
attainable land can glimmer, insubstantial but 
genuine, over the most matter-of-fact horizon. 
What you owe the land where you were born 
and reared is something you can never quite 
pin down; but if that land can stir dreams and 
fears and the hints of a completely illogical 
but convincing promise, you are that much 
ahead of the game. For what you think and 
feel when you are very small never quite leaves 
you, and if it always lures you on to something 
that the visible landscape does not quite make 
explicit you are immeasurably the gainer. 

All of this means very little, probably, by 
any rational scheme of things. Yet somehow 
it is part of the color and the flavor which this 
strange, light-struck, improbable country gave 
to me when I was too young to know any bet- 
ter, and it has had its own queer effect on 
everything | have thought or done ever since. 
So I bring it in here, along with the pine trees 
and the cold winds and the everlasting golden 
sands, to try to explain why I like to go back 
to Michigan. I am probably trying to recap- 
ture something unattainable, but that does not 
matter; so long as the feel and the gleam of 
it still lie on the edge of my subconscious it is 
real, for me, and the only value in any dream 
consists in the fact that you have to keep pur- 
suing it even though you know that you can 
never quite reach it. If the real Michigan keeps 
getting overlaid with the Michigan | thought 
I saw in the old days, | can only say that | 
am that much better off—for what | thought 
I saw then was worth a lifetime's quest. 

There is plenty to see up here. Half a mile 
from this hilltop village is one of America’s 





loveliest lakes 


Crystal Lake, named-with an 
utter literalness; it is so clear you can see the 
bottom where it is twenty feet deep—nine miles 
long by three miles wide, with wooded hills 
all around and a fringe of pleasant summer 
cottages along its sandy shores 

Crystal Lake itself will always be something 
special for me, because it symbolizes an emo 
tion that goes beyond time and space, When | 
was very small the minister of the one church 
in my town of Benzonia took some months 
off, and—by dint of what patient frugality | 
do not know: the pastor of a country church 
at that time earned precious little money 
made a trip to the Holy Land. When he re- 
turned he made his report, and of it | remem 
ber just one thing. The magical Sea of Galilee, 
he said, the sea where our Lord walked and 
taught and performed miracles, was just 
about the size and shape of our Crystal Lake 
To be sure, the hills which bordered CGialilee 
were dun-colored, barren of trees, a bleak and 
impoverished hills 
green as the heart of a maple leaf, were ringed 


landscape; while our 
with clear water, set about with pleasant little 
towns, cool and pleasant, inviting people to 
linger on their long journey from one mystery 
to another. But the resemblance was there, and 
the lake in which | caught diminutive perch 
was very like the lake on which Peter tried to 
walk dry-shod; and for some reason my life is 
richer because a saintlike little pastor, half a 
century ago, saw Galilee through innocent 
eyes which could interpret any lake in terms 


of Michigan's pine trees and green open val 
leys. | have never been to Palestine, but some 
how | have seen the Sea of Galilee, and the 
Word that was preached by that Near-Eastern 
sea has a special sound for me 

Over the range of hills at the western end 
of my Crystal 


Continued LL Page $> 
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Moser design attains a special vigor in 


Michigan. Eero Saarinen (/eft), perhaps the 
nation’s top architect, poses in his Bloomfield 
Hills office with his model of the University 
of Chicago Law School Library. D. J. De Pree 
(right), president of Herman Miller Furniture 
Company, smiles in a Grand Rapids show- 
room displaying the firm's contemporary items, 


Continued from Page 33 Lake there is 
Lake Michigan itself, and where a little river 
cuts a channel through the high bluffs there is 
Frankfort, a summer-resort town and a busy 
little seaport as well. The Ann Arbor Railroad 
has its terminus here, with a fleet of car ferries 
that carry whole freight trains across Lake 
Michigan, and these big black steamers come 
and go at all hours of the day and night, 365 
days a year. In the winter when the big lake is 
full of ice these boats often have quite a time 
of it, but they are sturdy icebreakers and they 
hack their way through regardless, although 


they sometimes make port with their upper 


works encased in ice. 
From Frankfort swing up 
Traverse City on route M 22, which cuts up 


you toward 
across what is known as the Leelenau Penin- 
sula. Once this was lumber country and now it 
is cherry country, but mostly it is a region for 
summer vacationers. Every little town has its 
lake (Glen Lake, which lies back of Sleeping 
Bear Point, is a show place) and there are 
other lakes with no towns at all, locked in 
by ice and snow for four or five months 
of the year. 

Sleeping Bear Point is an enormous sand 
dune, five miles long by 500 feet high, jutting 
out into Lake Michigan. A road of sorts leads 
to the top, but your car would stall in the deep 
fine sand, so you goto the town of Glen Haven 
and take passage in one of the special low-gear 
cars with oversized, half-inflated tires, which 
waddle through the sand as if they were made 
for it. On the crest there is nothing at all to 
see but this golden empty ridge and the great 
blue plain of Lake Michigan far below, with 
white surf curling on the beach at the foot of 
the bluff, yet it is one of the finest sights in the 
Middle West. There is no noise except the lake 
wind ruffling the spare trees: there is just noth 
ing except a feeling of infinite space and 
brightness, and utter freedom from the smoke 
and the rush and the racket of ordinary 20th 
Century life. 


TOM HOLLYMAN 


The country north of Traverse City ts high 


and open, with Lake Michigan nearly alway 
little 


villages along the way reflect the past in a curt 


in view off to the left, and the 


towns and 


ous manner. First there was the lumber era 


in which today’s sleepy hamlet was a rip 


roaring little city with a 


olid mile of sawmills 


Th NN 


there was the earl 


along the water front 


when the lumber 


was gone summer-resort 


trade: passenger boats coming up from Chi 
Detroit 
hotels, all 


pillars overlooking ¢ very beach 


cago or around from 


imposing but 


flimsy frame 


veranda and white 
Pullman cat 
unloading a new consignment of vacationer 
at the railroad depot every morning and 
and killed 


boat lines, passenger trains and most of the 


after a while the automobiles cams 
hotels, so that these towns which had mad 
one readjustment had to make another, Th 
echo . ol 


to he look 


ind yet most 


result is odd. Every town contain 


those two vanished eras, and seem 
ing back regretfully to the past 
of them are brighter and more hopeful than 
old feeling of back 


woods isolation is gone, the people who live 


they ever were before, the 


here are having a better time of it than ever 
before and the general level of prosperity 

Yet the feeling of the 
past does linger, so that in this ar 


higher and more stabl 
i which ha 
hardly been settled more than a century ther 
are haunting echoes of antiquity 

Your memory can play queer tricks on you 
At Charlevoix | drove east 
Lake Charlevoix to reach 
Boyne City wa 


boom town in th 


skirting the south 


shore of beautiful 


Boyne City perhaps the last 


lumber Peninsula 


We lived there, for a year or so, when | wa 


Lowel 
about six years old, and it was a lively place 
There were four immense 


the lake front 


then awmiulls along 


and a big “chemical plant | 


| 


suppose it was a place where the extracted 


turpentine and other by product from tl 


pines and there was « na blast furna 
though what it may have bee 


have 


n doing tl 


never been able to understand. Ar 





\V. ition with must Members of the 






tional High School Orchestra rehearse 
my the oods at Interlochen, home of the 
National Music Camp. Now in its thirtieth 
cason, the institution attracts talented 
tudent from all over America for a 
mmer of mic und lakeside recreation 
Boyne City was bustling and exciting, and our Petoskey has grown up to date and prosper 
back yard ran down to the Boyne River, whet ous. It is no longer a lumber center, and the 
the log dri came down in the spring. To my great trains of flatcars piled high with pine 
ix ireold ¢ that river was immense; it logs no longer go rumbling past what used to 
| realized, probably smaller than the be the Grand Rapids & Indiana depot, and 
Mississippi, but it was fascinating, wide, tur the sprawling summer hotels | remember so 
bulent omehow menacing—a dangerous well are not there any more; but because the 
river which easily could (and, two or three hill is so high and because so much of the big 
tinny ry nearly did) drow i small boy lake lies open at the foot of the hill Petoskey 
vho incautiously tried to play on its treacher gives you what so much of this part of Michi 
ous carpet of moving logs. So I returned to the gan always gives—the strange feeling that you 
old back yard and took another look at the are at an immense altitude, on some sort of 
river——and realized that either the river had ridge where you can look down on half of the 
hrunk or | had stretched considerably. The Middle West and where the wind that never 
river is charming—gentle, crystal-clear quite dies down has come to you without 
friendly, no more hostile than a brook. Along touching anything at all along the way from 
the lake front there is an uncommonly plea wherever it 1s that winds are born 
int park, where the sawmills used to bi \ Even though it always speaks of the past 
rusted remnant of the old blast furnace still and seems to look back toward it in a dreamy 
urvives. but everything else seems to be gon sort of way, most of this part of Michigan has 
ind thi not the exciting town where | used to no particular history. But when you go north 
live, it is just a bright, friendly litthe commu from Petoskey you step far back into legend 
nity where old memories are held in suspen and the distant past. Things were going on 
ion in the sunlight here when the eastern seaboard colonies were 
Another of my favorite towns in this part ull young. La Salle, Jollet and Marquette 
of the state is Petoskey, where | was born. No were here nearly three centuries ago. At Mack 
man ever breaks completely away from hi inaw City, at the very tip of Michigan's 
birthplace; you carry the mark of your home Lower Peninsula, and an hour's easy drive 
town with you. | remember it as a sleepy sort from Petoskey, there is a lake-front park with 
of place, built on a spectacular side hill that a rebuilt stockade which marks the site of one 
lants up steeply from the cold blue of Litth of early America’s most significant strong 
lravet Bay with funny little tourist bait points Fort Michiliumackinac. Here, around 
hops at the bottom where Indian wares and 1681, missionaries and fur traders and French 
other trinkets were offered for sale to the soldiers and a scattering of just plain adven- 
ummer peopl I he hops always smelled turers built an outpost of French civilization in 
pleasantly of birch bark—there were baskets i spot which was more remote and isolated 
and toy canoes, and other contrivances—and than any spot on earth can be today 
to this day the odor of birch bark takes me After the French left Canada the British 
back to tiny stores which must have gone out took over, and in 1763 Pontiac’s painted war- 
of existence a whol ration ago riors broke im, seized stockade and fort, and 


massacred the British garrison. Then the fort 
was abandoned, to be rebuilt on Mackinac Is- 
land, which lies in the center of the straits 


The Americans took it over after the Revolu- 
tion, and the British recaptured it in the War 
of 1812, and then it was returned to American 
possession again. Now it stands empty, a tour- 
ists’ show place, looking out at the unending 
procession of freighters that cruise slowly past 
on their way to and from the lower lakes. 

Mackinac Island is a delightful spot, and it 
is unusual in two ways. In the first place, al- 
though it is spelled Mackinac it is, for some 
incomprehensible reason, pronounced Macki- 
naw; and in the second place it is the one spot 
in the whole state of Michigan—one of the 
very few spots in all the United States—where 
you never see an automobile. Automobiles are 
not allowed on the island, and to come to this 
place, with its hotels and boardinghouses and 
curio shops lining the quiet streets, and the 
old-fashioned horse-drawn surreys leisurely 
wheeling their way in and out, is to step 
straight back into the Victorian era. To get 
about the island you walk, or ride behind a 
horse, or get on a bicycle. More so than any 
other place in the state, this is a refuge from 
the present 

Big changes are coming to Upper Michigan 
and the symbol of their approach is the stu- 
being built 


across the straits to connect the Lower and 


pendous five-mile-long bridge 


Upper Peninsula. The bridge will cost around 
$100,000,000; it is expected to be completed 
this fall, and it will at last tie the two halves of 
the state firmly together. At present, you cross 
the straits by one of a fleet of state-owned ferry 
boats 


Michigan's Upper Peninsula is an immense 


finger of land running 300 miles from west to 
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estival with klompen 


Dutch extraction look for wooden shoes in 
Fred Oldemullers’ shop in Holland, Mich- 
igan, for the town’s annual celebration of 
tulip time, Sara Van de Poel and Linda 
Raven can’t make up their minds, but Mary 
Van Haitsman is trying on a pair that fits. 


east, with cold, steely-blue Lake Superior, the 
largest lake in the world, lying all along its 
northern flank. Eighty-five per cent of this 
area is forested and lumbering is still going on, 
the Marquette iron range still turns out iron 
ore, and some copper is still being mined; but 
comparatively speaking the Upper Peninsula 
is almost empty, with fewer than 300,000 in- 
habitants. If the northern half of the Lower 
Peninsula is North Country the Upper Pen- 
insula is the same thing at treble strength. It is 
traversed by excellent concrete roads, and you 
can drive for two hours without seeing a town, 
or anything that looks like permanent human 
habitation. For mile after mile there is nothing 
except clear blue lakes, vast areas of cut-over 
timber, forests which look as if nobody had 
ever taken an ax into them, and outcroppings 
of bleak rock. With Lake Superior so close this 
country has its own built-in air-conditioning; 
there is a sharp edge to the air, a feeling of un- 
limited space and quiet and peace, and that 
strange quality of half-ominous, half-friendly 
loneliness is with you all of the time. Once the 
bridge is finished, all of this will probably be 
watered down, but it can never be wholly de- 
stroyed. After all, up in this country there is 
nothing between you and the North Pole ex- 
cept a few thousand miles of totally empty 
land and water. 

One of the interesting things to see up here 
is the canal at Sault Ste. Marie, whose big 
locks connect Lake Superior with the lower 
lakes. The Soo, as everybody calls it, is a lively 
little city during the eight months of the navi- 
gation season; it boasts that its canal handles 
more traffic than Panama and Suez combined 
All day and all night the ships—enormous 
things, 500 and 600 feet in length—come ma- 
jestically in from the upper lake, floating high 


girls of 


above your head, sinking slowly as the watet 
burbles out of the locks, and then gliding off 
for the great industrial region hundreds of 
miles to the south. In an average day, eighty 
or ninety of them will go through. Day and 
night, you are forever hearing the deep, haunt- 
ing bass of their whistles—the inescapable, 
wholly characteristic and somehow deeply ro- 
mantic noise of the Soo region. (Progress is 
taking a hand here, these immense boats are 
being equipped with air horns, which emit 
a blatting which carries a great deal farther 
than the traditional steam whistle but which is 
pure discord and nothing more.) 

Driving west from the Soo, on the broad 
highway that leads to Marquette and the iron 
range country, you pass Seney, a drowsy little 
country town so unobtrusive that you can go 
all the way through it before you realize you 
have reached it. It’s quiet and orderly today 
but half a century ago Seney was a hell-roar 
ing lumber town, with a reputation for unre 
strained misconduct that did not need to take 
second place to any Western cattle town or 
mining camp. There is a myth, formerly given 
wide circulation in the Sunday supplements, 
about a log stockade that once adorned the 
town. In it, according to one version, dance- 
hall girls were kept when not dancing; ac- 
cording to another, captive lumberjacks were 
immured here between spells in the back- 
woods. There is one odd thing about these 
fancy yarns of the high-wide-and-handsome 
days of the lumber towns; the sins which were 
committed in these places were never really at- 
tractive. It is very hard to glamorize a village 
rowdy, and the lumberjack tough mugs were 
at bottom village rowdies and nothing better, 
Seney’s most notorious character, for instance, 


was a loafer who used to win free drinks in 


bars by biting the heads off frogs, mice and 
other vermin. He finally came to a well 
merited end, according to the story, when he 
bit the head off a small owl which was the 
particular pet of a burly lumberjack, who 
promptly brought this unattractive character's 
career to a close by smiting him vigorously 
over the head with the handle of a peavy 

Marquette is the metropolis of the Upper 
Peninsula. It is a solid industrial town, with 
red ore from the great ridges behind it coming 
down to the docks in red hopper cars, and if it 
is not the most lovely city in the United States 
it occupies one of the nation’s most beautiful 
sites. The south shore of Lake Superior curves 
in and out, along here, with deep bays and 
jutting, pine-crowned headlands; the old 
primeval rock breaks through the crust of the 
land to remind you that this is the backbone 
of the continent, where rocks so ancient they 
even lack fossils lie bare under the long sum 
mer sunlight, grim and lonely and desolate 
Just at sunset, from east of Marquette, you 
can see the city with the opaque blue panel of 
Lake Superior silent in front of it and a flam 
ing red sky behind it, lying in the evening still 
ness like a dream of the city that never was; it 
is transfigured, a strange light lies on its tow 
ers and parapets, and this place that for so 
long was a Mecca for Cornish miners (the 
roadside stands still peddle Cornish pasties in- 
stead of hot dogs, and very good they are too) 
becomes an unattainable no-place out of fable, 
dropping long dark shadows on a silent cold 
sea 

If you are well-advised, you will head west 
from Marquette for the copper country. Do it 
if possible, early in October when the lonely 
road will take you through forests aflame with 


scarlet and gold Continued on Page 39 
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KJull rooted in yesterday, Michigan moves 


to anticipate tomorrow. Lights gleam at dusk 
on a cargo boat (right) plying Lake Huron, an 
old, much-traveled waterway. Sunset glints on 
the futuristic Styling Auditorium (/e/7), part of 
G.M.’s Saarinen-designed Technical Center, 


where research crews incubate things to come 


Continued from Page 37 and bronze 
and a wild, doomed beauty that belongs be 
yond the farthest edge of the world lies on all 
the landscape; the touch of everlasting winter 
is in the air and yet for an hour or so the sun- 
light is still warm, and nothing you will ever 
see will move you more or linger with you 
longer. You come out, at last, onto the long 
spine of the Keweenaw Peninsula—an outcrop 
of rock and wild trees, reaching far up into 
Lake Superior, perhaps the oldest land in the 
new world. The copper mines which caused 
men to come here in the first place go deep un 
der the lake—some of the shafts go down for 
more than a mile. You get the feeling of a land 
that has been passed by, a hard, forbidding and 
strangely charming bit of country that had a 
short hectic history and does not especially 
want any more; and all about ts the cold steely 
blue of the greatest of lakes, and the pictur 
esque little settlements that manage to be both 
friendly and forsaken at the same moment 

It would be possible, of course, to drive on 
noting the points of interest in the Upper 
Peninsula, mentioning the more unusual 
towns—like Eagle Harbor, one of the most 
completely beautiful villages | ever expect to 
see, with two long headlands enclosing a quiet 
strip of water and the great angry lake piling 
destructive surging waves against the rocks 
outside—but my state is half reality and half 
the dim, enchanted memories of a long-lost 
boyhood, and anyway | did not live in the en- 
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tire state of Michigan. | knew only selected 
parts of it, and these parts stay in my memory 
and call back unforgettable things which wer 
born of the cold emptiness and the inviting 
menacing beauty of this North Country 

They are Upper Michigan, the part that li 
north of the automobile belt, the doomed 
bewitched country which presently will sus 
render to the Mackinac bridge and to the su 
perhighway and which, ultimately, will un 
doubtedly become just another part of th 
sprawling, industrialized Middle West, But 
while today’s light lasts it is still a land apart 
there is a pleasantly melancholy flavor of a 
lost past to it, and although men murdered 
the forests with a passionate ferocity the for 
ests somehow still live and put their strang 
touch on the countryside. There are cool 
shadows under the trees and a timeless peace 
lies on the cutover tracts and the fields wher 
the young second growth is hiding the stump 

It is a Strange country: lonely enough, ¢ 
in summer, and cold as the far side of th 
moon when winter comes, with the far-off hill 
rising pale blue from the frozen white land 
scape. It offers a chance to draw a deep breath 
to turn around and look back at the traveled 
path, to stand on a high hill and be alone with 
the fresh air and the sunlight. It is wood and 
water, golden sand and blue lakes, emptin 
and memories and the sort of isolation which 
it is hard for a city man to come by, these da 


All in all, it is quite a state, rHE END 

















Vianic 


The words-and-music bit is no Method 
and all madness, but sometimes 

it catches the American heartbeat. 

The originator of The Pajama Game offers 


a stvlish soft shoe on the subject 


@ To hear the boys on Broadway talk it up you would 
think the whole glorious U.S.A. revolved around the 
theater and that the newspapers out in Oklahoma hold 
the presses on opening nights so the oilmen and the 
Indians will get the flash on whether Jule Styne’s score 
was O.K. or not and whether Richard Watts, Jr., the 
critic for the New York Post, liked Irene Sharaffs cos 
tumes. Well, unbelievable as it seems, there are just a lot of 
people, and some of them live right in New Rochelle, who 
think “the theater 
1 was down in South Texas a while ago and this oilman 


is the local moving-picture house 


| was talking to asked me what I did and | said | was a 


” he says. I said, “Oh, | 


writer, “What do you write 
write books and stuff,” and he said, “Is there any money 
in it?” and |, thinking | would dazzle him with what a 
big cheese | was, said, “Well, | also wrote The Pajama 


Game,” and he said, “What's that?” He didn’t know any 





roadway musicals can turn dramatic, deep, 
or socially significant, but sooner or later this 
sprightly art form returns to its firmest foun- 
dations, the shapely legs of its girls. Dancers 
in the current hit Happy Hunting cavort on 
the fantail of a transatlantic liner (left), and 
Gwen Verdon (right), star of New Girl in Town, 
displays a few of the many reasons why she 
is fast becoming a musical-comedy mainstay. 
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Viusical Comedy 


by Richard Bissell 


more about Broadway than | knew about the oil sands 
and the shale in San Patricio County. For which | didn’t 
blame him a bit, 

So this piece is not aimed at my brother Frederick, who 
fell asleep at South Pacific, but at the rabid group who will 
read anything as long as it is about the stage. After my 
long career of four years in show business I feel well 
equipped to issue a new compendium of misinformation 
on this fascinating subject. 

There are many forms of theater but the principal ones 
being used on Broadway today are the straight play and 
the musical comedy. A lot of the musical comedies now- 
adays are not very comical, so they are just called musicals. 
(The Saint of Bleecker Street, one of the most powerful 
musical shows of recent times, fell into no category, 
which so puzzled the public that they went to the Palace 
to see the vaudeville instead.) 

In the first place, musical comedy hasn't anything to 
do with The Actors’ Studio. It’s more like a carnival. 

The difference between musical comedy and “the 
theater” is like the time we auditioned a very prominent 
actress. By “we | mean George Abbott, writer-director; 
Hal Prince, producer; Bobby Griffith, producer; Freddie 
Brisson, producer; Bob Fosse, choreographer; Bob 
Merrill, composer; and myself, wrairrer. What it was all 


about was we were in the Continued on Page 43 
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maginative men share with shapely girls much 
of the responsibility for a musical’s success. 
George Abbott (/e/t) has contributed to an un- 
rivaled succession of hits as producer, direc- 
tor, author and actor. Here the cast cakewalks 
through a sequence in New Girl in Town, which 
he directed and adapted from Eugene O'Neill's 
Anna Christie. The exhausting business of 
mounting a musical momentarily halts Oscar 
Hammerstein II (right), author of the books and 
lyrics for the precedent-breaking successes he 
and Richard Rodgers launched with Oklahoma ! 


Continued from Page 40 initial stages of 
casting a musical with a lot of thought and heavy emo- 


tions in it and we had all seen her latest play and thought 
she was pretty great. We see her sitting around Sardi’s 
quite a bit with no make-up on, but we have none of us 
ever met her except at cocktail parties or someplace 
which doesn’t count. What we wanted to know was (a) 
was she interested in taking a whack at a musical, and 
(b) could she sing? 

Practically all dramatic actresses want to prove that 
they can also sing, dance, throw the Indian clubs, play 
ragtime piano, do trampoline and read off the numbers 
on dollar bills held up in the audience. So far the only one 
that has proved that she can is Rosalind Russell. And she 
can also play the musical saw. This actress said she was 
interested and that she could sing and George said that 
was fine and if she would be at the St. James Theatre at 
3 p.M. Tuesday we would have a piano player there unless 
she wanted to bring her own, and we would audition her, 

We were all sitting there in Row E like characters in a 
movie and she came out on the stage under the work 
light to sing. After the usual conversation she stepped 
back. Johnny, the piano player, was ready to go, but 
before she began to sing she turned her back to us, 
ducked her head, and remained motionless. The idea was 
that before singing she had to get together with herself 
and the muses. | think they call this “The Method.” | 
wouldn't know for sure as we do not use it in the musical 
heater. we just use clubs instead. Nobody ever pulled it 

n us before at auditions and we were kind of embarrassed. 

P.S. She couldn't sing very good 

That's the difference, subscribers and newsstand 
friends, between the theater and musical comedy. | mean 
we have a real big message, but we don’t think about it so 
much as we do handing out some entertainment to the 
$8.90 pewholders. | am speaking for us only, as there 
are some producers who get so mixed up in the book and 
the healthful lesson for today that all semblance of enter- 
tainment is lost on the train to New Haven, or in a re- 
hearsal studio on 47th Street, or on the fourth rewrite. 
But in general there is as much fun as there ever was. A 
lot of people pick on the musical stage nowadays, saying 
to each other with a well-controlled use of cliché, that 
there’s too damn much striving for a message and where 
are the gay, frothy musicals of yesterday and where are 
the girls and the fella hiding in the closet? This is all a lot 
of Martini talk. There are plenty girls, plenty legs (cf. 
Gwen Verdon in Damn Yankees, Gretchen Wyler in Silk 
Stockings, those underpants kids in Can-Can, Edie 
Adams in Li'l Abner, the aphrodisiac quartet in The Boy 
Friend, Janis Paige in Pajama Game, et cetera, et cetera), 
plenty fun, and even a guy in a closet in The Matchmaker. 
(Not a musical: Penalty, go back five spaces.) 

Actually, what makes or busts a Broadway musical is 
not what message it has, but how it is delivered. It’s an 
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old, old story, often told, sere and withered with repeti- 
tion, but it’s the way you say it that makes the difference 
Like how much would you advance a novelist who told 
you he had a dandy story about this sea captain who is 
sore at a whale? Why, you would not help him out to the 
extent of a new pair of shoelaces. But Melville wrote it 
up into a pretty good story. | would have put in a part 
for Shirley Booth myself, but still and all, a good job 

What is chiefly needed to raise an ordinary property to 
smash proportions, in addition to a good cast and a 
workable book and score, is direction, | never understood 
what all this talk about the director was until | got into 
the profession, But, believe me, Josh Logans and George 
Abbotts and Moss Harts don't grow on bushes. These 
are the boys that make that story about the whale kick 
your head out 

A director is like papa. He runs everything. He is sup 
posed to know what will work and what won't work, and 
some even do. He manipulates the material and he throws 
stuff out that the author or the choreographer thinks is 
great, and he makes the composer put in a new number 
even if he hates the idea. And if people act up he makes 
them go stand in a corner, When the show is on the road 
everybody gets a chance to get a couple hours’ sleep every 
few days except the director, It is all up to him. He keeps 
squeezing the material 

But you have to know how to do it. And there's just a 
lot of boys always nudging into the act that don’t have 
that squeezing technique. Things have got pretty com- 
plicated, frankly, The critics want perfection but they 
can't get together on what perfection is. Walter Kerr of 
the New York Herald-Tribune said Candide was a “spec 
iacular disaster,’ for example, while Brooks Atkinson of 
the 7imes said it had “taste and imagination” and was a 
real dandy show. They recently repeated this perform- 
ance when a revival of The Merry Widow opened at the 
City Center. Mr. Atkinson apologized for the book but 
admired the performances and said that “as usual, the 
City Center is looking after the musical values superbly.” 
Mr. Kerr lined the entire production up against the garage 


ersonality is something musicals can no more 
do without than stage lights. Two of the best 
character personalities on both stage and screen 
are Cameron Prud’homme and Thelma Ritter 
(left), whose portrayals add depth to New Girl 
in Town, And the most unmistakable person- 
ality in all musical comedy is Ethel Merman 
(right) whose scintillating presence and clarion 
voice have carried, sometimes unassisted, twelve 
musicals to long runs. Here she bemuses Fer- 
nando Lamas in the current Happy Hunting. 


wall and mowed it down with his Thompson machine gun 
and in addition to other naughty remarks said that the 
conductor should have “arranged meetings with the 
orchestra, to explain how waltz time consists of accenting 
one out of three beats, preferably the one the composer 
has indicated.” 

This is confusing to the producers, who are often un- 
educated (or overeducated, which is much worse) and 
they are so filled with mingled emotions that once in a 
while they put on Ankles Aweigh just out of curiosity. 
They figure everything else is boring the critics so let's 
put on a real lousy show and maybe they will like it, they 
are thinking so hard. But even then they figured it wrong. 
In spite of Winchell, it was another sinker. Some $350,000 
was gone but it was a noble experiment, like The Vamp 
(1 was one of six people who liked it), House of Flowers 
(beautiful but dumb, in the words of Harold Teen), 
Shangri-La (another Golgotha), Beautiful Sea (How 
about Shirley Booth in that Baby Snooks number?) and 
The Amazing Adele (Adele folderoo in Philly). 

Actually, about one half the musical comedies that are 
produced end up as musical tragedies. Financial tragedies, 
which are the only real tragedies in America. The reasons 
for this are manifold but not easily explained except on 
the grounds of a general disbelief in the stability of the 
human mind. | challenge the notion that people who work 
in musical comedy are normal in any sense of the word. 
We are all a little bit daffy in a nice way. We ourselves 
are, or we accept as co-workers, all varieties of violent 
psychopaths. You can write your own ticket on this, 
starting with Krafft-Ebing and ending up with the bril- 
liant playwright who marries a blonde out of the chorus 
who moves her lips when she reads. What is this, is this 
the glamour of the theater? Yes. Everybody outside is 
slowly going crazy but trying to cover it up. Now us, we 
don't have to cover. Boy, it’s great. But it makes for a 
great unevenness in production. That, and those bums 
the critics, is why shows keep falling apart. 

Why does a musical comedy ever get started in the first 
place’? Because there's a Continued on Page 85 
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he wicked, pleasure-loving Pompeians had 
also a deep sense of the beauties of nature 
Here, underneath a giant arch of the sky 
they built their Forum, a quiet and tranquil pan 
orama of delicately proportioned architecture 
Within these preserved Doric columns, a medita 
tive citizen, recuperating from eating and love 
making, could collect his thoughts while gazing at 
the Bay of Naples, Sorrento and immense Vesuvius 


The Lively Ghosts of 


POMPEH 


@ | remember that when | wasachild my father 
used to read aloud to my mother and me in 
the winter evenings by the fire; and | remem 
ber, too, that one of the books they liked best 
was called The Last Days of Pompeii. \t was 
written by a Victorian novelist named Bulwer 
Lytton. The book described life in a city of 
Roman times beside the Bay of Naples. In my 
opinion, the story never really got going until 
near the end. Then it was fine. There was a 
mountain that rose behind the city, which ev 
erybody thought was a quiet, peaceable moun 
tain, like any other. But suddenly, on August 
24, 79 a.p., it turned out to be a volcano, It 
shot out a great cloud of ashes which de- 
scended on Pompeii, burying the city and its 
inhabitants twenty feet deep, My mother told 
me that this dreadful fate overtook the people 
of Pompeii because they led bad lives 

Now, as any guide will tell you, the secret of 
pleasing a tourist is not to show him things 
which will surprise him, but to show him just 
what he expects to see. Therefore, when | grew 
up and visited Pompeii, the city which I was 
shown—and which has been shown to tourists 
ever since Bulwer-Lytton published his novel 
was a grim and horrendous ruin, | saw hun 
dreds of houses, roofless under the Neapolitan 
sky. | was shown paintings on their walls, 
which fully proved that their inhabitants had 
been wicked, And I saw plaster casts of dead 
bodies lying in agonized attitudes, just as they 
had fallen under the suffocating rain of ashes 
It is the sort of tour you will be taken on today 
if you are $o incautious as to ask to see Pom 
peli in a hurry Continued on Page 49 
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his splendidly intact painting (/e/f) is part 
of a large mural dramatizing the secret rites 
practiced by the women of Pompeii in the 
aptly named Villa dei Misteri. The woman on her 
knees is being initiated into a Bacchic ritual which 
included the worship of Libera, the goddess who 
was the protector of motherhood and childbearing. 


Continued from Page 47 Since that day I 
have come to live near Pompeii. | have been 
able to walk around it scores of times at my 
leisure and | have learned to see the city in a 
less bleak way. The Pompeians were certainly 
as loose-living a lot of citizens as the Roman 
Empire could show. But, for all that, I have 
grown to like them. I think | know them very 
well: better, perhaps, than the people of any 
other town. Where, after all, can you walk into 
people’s houses, sit on their dining-room ta- 
bles, eat sandwiches in their churches, climb on 
their altars, peer into their bedrooms and even 
observe the secrets of their love life? In Pom- 
peii, you can do all of these things, and what is 
more you can do them without a blush, since 
nobody can deny that you are improving your 


classical education. These are the pleasures of 


Pompeii, and I enjoy them greatly. | think the 
ghosts of the Pompeians are pleased that I en- 
joy myself. It was their pride that they gave 
visitors a good time—the best available, it was 
said, in the whole Roman world. 


I am greatly helped in my enjoyment of 


Pompeii by a band of devoted men who, | 
think, have grown to like the reprehensible 
Pompeians as much as I do. These men are the 
archaeologists who have been unearthing that 
part of the city which is marked on the plans 
Nuovi Scavi, the new excavations. The Nuovi 
Scavi are a monument not only of a past age 
but of our own. The early excavators treated 
Pompeii as a conqueror treats a defeated city. 
They looted it. It was an age when the cul- 
tured (and those who would be thought so) felt 
overwhelming emotion in front of masterpieces 
of antique art, provided they were certified as 
such. The archaeologists of the time, to oblige 





them, dug up statues, tore paintings from the 
walls, and carried off their booty to museums 
throughout the world, or sold it to collectors. 
Ours is a humbler age; the new excavators 
reverently leave things just as they find them, a 
task which often calls for tremendous skill and 
infinite trouble. They have their reward be- 
cause, at Pompeii, they have given the world a 
masterpiece of their own, It is a masterpiece of 
the art of living. 

it is called (for convenience, since we do not 
know its real name) the Street of Abundance. 
It is a road lined with shops and houses; the 
shops are not just square and empty shells as 
they are elsewhere in Pompeii, or, for that mat- 
ter, in any other Roman city that has been dug 
out. Here, at the beginning of the street is a 
wineshop. The jars of wine are in place, the 
counter is intact, the tll is there, and so are the 
last takings. Here is another shop, with its sign 
still on the wall, its serving counter, and the 
little head of a god that the shopkeeper put in 
a niche in the wall for good luck, Next to it is a 
house with a balcony ; the wood with which the 
balcony was built has survived, charred but 
whole, through the terrible days of the disaster 
and nineteen centuries of being buried. Here 
are the premises of some fullers and dyers, so 
complete you may follow the whole process 
through, step by step. Here are a thousand de- 
tails of the daily life of the men and women of 
Pompeii, more moving, in their way, than the 
finest piece of bronze or marble sculpture. 

Let us look first at the road. It is made of 
large slabs of black lava. It gleams blue when it 
rains, which gives a pretty effect, but I cannot 
think of anything else to admire in it. That, | 
find, is a very revealing fact. One of the most 


plaster cast of a citizen who perished in the 
destruction of Pompeii adorns a corner of 

the city’s museum. Here, too, are tortured 

forms of men and women, unearthed from the vol- 
canic ash which encased them in their death posi- 
tions. Another museum attraction ts a figure of a 
dog, chillingly real in its moment of annihilation, 


impressive things about the Romans (1 mean 
the true Romans of Rome itself) was that they 
built very fine roads: one of the charms of the 
Pompeians, for me, is that they built very bad 
ones. | have followed Roman roads for miles, 
and | have felt as dull and bored as the Roman 
legionaries who marched along them, No 
legions could have marched along the roads of 
Pompeii: they are far too narrow, They are, in 
fact, so narrow that two carts cannot pass each 
other, and they are so badly constructed that 
they become torrents in rainy weather, and 
have to be crossed by steppingstones. Roman 


roads lasted a thousand years; Pompeian roads” 


were potholed after ten. The ruts made by the 
wheels of the carts are shown to visitors as a 
wonder, but they are no credit to the engineer- 
ing skill of the Pompeians nor to the sense of 
duty of the city fathers, The Pompeians could 
never have conquered an empire, like the Ro- 
mans of Rome. They were provincials, they 
were easygoing, they were made of softer stuff, 
That is why | like them 


If you walk along the road, cross it by the 
steppingstones, look up and down it, or visit 
the shops on either side, you will need no ef 


fort of the imagination to bring the Pompeians 


to life. The skill of the archaeologists has given 
us not a ruin but a living street, You may even 
learn what the Pompeians were thinking and 
saying as they jostled along the narrow side- 
walk. It is written on the walls. When a poli 
tician, or a showman, or a shopkeeper, or the 
city fathers, or an ordinary citizen had any- 


thing to tell the public, he had it painted on the 


walls, in red letters, each about six inches high. 
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r Vo Porta Marina. the most co enient gate- 
way to the ruir leads into the Via Marina 


which ends at the Forum between the Temple 


of Apollo and the Basilica. Beyond the Forum it 
continues as the Street of Abundance. The irregu 
lar paving typical of Pompen, Steppingstones 
helped citizer ross the often flooded streets 
Sp il sign painters wer mployed to do the 
ib. They evolved an elegant but simp! cript 
and hundreds of examples of their work have 


been pr Ty a 


Ihere are election notice descriptions of 
gladiators, abuse, trade advertisements and 
pious mottoes. There are vulgar lampoor If 
you must lean against a wall, rus mem 
ca lean against someone else Another 
wall along the street announ that the writer 


is Willing to bet that a certain gladiator can lick 


any twelve others. Another soberly remark 
that two respected gentlemen, who are named 
think that two of their trends, also named, at 
eminently worthy to be elected to the town 
council, Another offers the opinion that th 
next gladiatorial show tn the amphitheater will 


be the biggest, finest, most spectacular that 


Pompeii has ever seen 


The Pompeian, it would seem, could not 
a blank wall without ttching to write something 
on it. They liked to see notice verywhere 
They were the sort of aflable people who put 


Welcom on the mat. You wall find it tn 
more than one house written in mosaic on the 
threshold {ve 

Let us accept the welcome and go in, In 


most of the larger hou of Pompei we find 


large, Square courtyard ome covered, some 
hall open to the sky, some quite without a rool 
There are fountains and columns in profusion 
You may, if you wish, spend many hours or 
many days investigating their plans, for the 


Pompeian house is a famous object of study 
among scholars. | remember that | set mysell 


dutifully to learn all about t! Gireek plan the 
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early Roman, the late Roman; and | was doing 
my best when, one day, it crossed my mind 
that | knew a great deal more about the archi- 
tecture of a Pompeian house than the Pom 
peians either knew or cared to know. When I 
looked at the houses through my own eyes, in 
stead of through the eyes of the scholars, | saw 
immediately that the Pompeian’s idea of a fine 
house was one just like those of his neighbors, 
but always with the addition of some little 
touch which would consume his neighbors with 
envy. His aim was not only to keep up with the 
Joneses but also to break the Joneses’ hearts 
when they came to visit him 

For instance, some of the buildings have 
back gardens. Somebody thought of building a 
little fountain in the form of a niche, decorated 
with mosaics and, charmingly, seashells. From 
that moment anybody who was anybody: in 
Pompen had to have a fountain with mosaics 
and seashells. It ts interesting to compare 
fountain with fountain. Some are well made, 
but several are botched. You can almost see 
the poor workman driven on by an impatient 
householder: the sort of man who has come 
home from somebody's house and wants a 
fountain, just like ‘Aart one, and quickly. Then 
somebody thought of the exquisitely infuriat 
ing idea of having not one fountain but two, 
facing each other. Two fountains, then, be 
came the order of the day. Finally, one Loreius 
liburtinus, an expansive sort of man, thought 
to have been a priest of Isis, not only built two 
fountains but added a cascade that flowed 
down into the garden in a series of cataracts 


He was copied, but he replied by adding a 


rinking vessels and glazed cups are dis- 

played before a restored wineshop on the 

Strect of Abundance. The open holes cached 
the wine until it was consumed by the raffish 
characters who largely patronized the drinking 
places. The shutters of the house across the street 
conceal pornographic drawings. 


miniature temple, a kiosk and a reclining statue 
that looked like a girl from one angle, and was 
unmistakably a boy from another. I think this 
would have been very hard to beat but, any- 
way, the eruption put an end to further 
competition, 

[here was also a fashion for painting the in- 
terior walls of a house with pictures showing 
the owner’s favorite hobby. A man who had no 
garden, but who plainly loved gardening, 
painted his house with pictures of an orchard. 
Another house owner liked going to the the- 
ater, and his walls are covered with scenes from 
his favorite plays. Another fancied himself as a 
hunter: wild game thunders through his house 
to meet death from an unerring spear. Another 
house owner preferred less health-giving pas- 
times: his frescoes, which must have been the 
envy of the town, are nowadays kept covered, 
to protect both them and the modern visitor's 
sense of propriety. Some of the latest paintings 
show scenes from the Greek classics or legends 
of the gods. The last painting of all (it was 
barely finished before the eruption) was a vast 
picture of Venus lying on a sea shell. She is not 
altogether well drawn. The painter did not get 
the legs right, and the owner of the house must 
have noticed it. But | doubt if he cared. It was, 
and is, the biggest, the flashiest, and costliest 
picture of the goddess Venus in all Pompeii, 
which was what he wanted. 

The best paintings, however, in any house 
that you may visit will be found (where they 
have survived, of course) in the dining room. 
This is usually the largest room in the house, 


and it is fitted with Continued on Page 106 
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Don't be patronizing: it means absolutely nothing to them 


ed to be good or reasonabl 


{ uppo 


aT expert of thee one up ploy demonstrat 


that its possible, after all, to live with an infant 


The Kine Art of Babymanship 


hy Stephen Potter 


The true goal of every baby 


long loomed as a major 
iS simply to undermine its parents 


iren Has 
me proffer 


fhe subject of paren chi 
lifetheme, and my present family circumstances make 


fhoueh with diffidence 


Baby as a 


(hese not 
babi s 


Lifeman, Every one realizes that 
up position, Whatever 


i ite 
ach a natural and unassailable one 
goes wrong with them is your fault and your fault only, Babies 

innot be and are not supposed to be good, reasonable or con 
iderate, Furthermore, they are completely unsusceptible to the 
normal life-attack Ihe grieved look means nothing to them 
nor does the firm tone. It is no good turning away from them 
with a supercilious curl of the lip. More powerfully still, they 
[heir reaction to such remarks as “There's 


cannot be patronized 
is an absolute nothing 


i clever little boy 
looked forward to studying this basic and 





| have alway 
pristine section ol iture § lifeplay My pediatric friend, Jeremy 
Tattle, of Lambeth Hospital in London, has always said he 
chose to specializ children because “in them you get the dis 
ses pure. Ina one-year-old, a diseased bronchus ts a diseased 
bronchus: it's muddled up neither with smoker's cough nor with 
a feeling that wi ning 1s Continued on Page 121 
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The infant's eyes and the recognition 


centers of the brain are closely related 





An instinctive ploy: the unwavering look over the parent’s right shoulder 





The skilled infantman is a master 





at keeping parents dangling on the wire 
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Never ask the fatal question: ““Who do you think he’s like?” 


Well-trained in the life-approach, the baby has a 


natural and unassailable one-up position, 








| aula Duarte is one of the 6000 
permanent residents of 
Martha’s Vineyard. She is 18 
a senior at Vineyard Haven High School, 
and of Portuguese descent 


her grandfather came over on a whaler. 
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— Clayton Mayhew, 79, 

4was born on Martha's Vineyard and has 
lived there always. As a boy he 
lobstered ; later, he trap-fished and ran 
a freight boat to the mainland 
25 years. Now he lobsters a bit for fun 


Viartha’s Vineyard 


by Benedict Thielen 


What is the charm of this little New England 
island that makes the thousands who vacation 


here so fiercely loyal ? 


@ Martha's Vineyard is an island. This simple fact 
together with the information that it lies five miles off 
the coast of Massachusetts at the heel of Cape Cod, is 
roughly triangular in shape and is twenty miles long 
and ten miles across at its widest part—was established 
early in the 17th Century. It was probably known to the 
Norsemen long before that. The news, however, does 
not appear to have had a very wide circulation since 

Historians, while they know that the wild grape 
grows everywhere on the Vineyard, have long been baf- 
fled by the identity of Martha, and this kind of half 
knowledge is typical of many notions concerning the 
island, The ticket sellers in New York's Grand Central 
or Boston’s South Station are frequently confused as 
to even its approximate location. During the winter it 
is not unusual to be informed that all ferry service has 
been suspended. The assumption apparently is that, 
once the summer visitors have departed, the natives re- 
tire to their primitive dwellings and subsist until spring 
on a diet of clams and whatever nourishing tubers they 
can pry from the frozen ground. 

Most Vineyarders, whether summer or year-round, 
approve of these false impressions. They discourage 
impulsive side trips to their island. As a result its 
beaches are uncrowded and its roads, even on an Au- 
gust weekend, are free from the bumper-to-bumper 
congestion that often makes vacationers on the main- 
land wonder why they didn’t stay home. People do not 
come here casually. They come with a purpose. For six 
thousand of them it is a permanent home. During the 
summer the population swells to forty thousand, most 
of whom have what the hotels call a guest history. They 
have spent anywhere from one to fifty summers here, 
and their attitude toward the island is unashamedly 
sentimental. When they meet on the streets of Boston 
or New York the Vineyard is the first, and probably 
the only thing they talk Continued on Page 57 


Vi r. and Mrs. Henry Beetle Hough 
| publish the Vineyard Gazette 
in an Edgartown house dating 
from pre-Revolutionary days 


Publishing is Mrs. Hough's main 
concern, while Mr, Hough prefers to write 


PHOTOCHAPIIS BY JOHN LEWIS #7 





( Yamp meetings began on 

A Martha’s Vineyard as early as 1835 
There were tents for preaching 
the Gospel and tents for dwellings 
Wood replaced canvas, and Oak Bluft 


grew into a village of gingerbread. 
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ens was the craft 

of Manuel Swartz Roberts for 55 years 
He specialized in the famous Vineyard “cat 
a commercial fisherman popular locally 
Now 76, Mr. Roberts applies 


his skill only to ship modeis 





Continued from Page 5: about. It is the object of i see 
their fiercest loyalty and they can be quite tiresome See 
about it. But never to one another, As they wait to 
board the ferry at Woods Hole, strangers will exchange 
looks of the briefest, most subtle and yet, at the same 
time, the most intense understanding. They are mem- 
bers of the same club and no words are necessary. 
Their presence together on the dock is the secret hand- 
clasp, the magic countersign. 

For three months in the summer the scene at the 
a4 ferry slip is one of frustration and well-bred hysteria 
But on a day in, say, early June the atmosphere is cas- 
ual. There are few passengers and there is plenty of 
room for their cars. The ferry leaves more or less on 
time and heads for the Vineyard. 

Seen from this side, it appears as a succession of 
lofty headlands. To those people who, listening to hur- 
ricane reports on the radio, have on occasion been 
alarmed by the breathless announcement that Martha's 
Vineyard has just been wiped out, this first glimpse is 
likely to come as a surprise. The tiny sandspit they pic- 
tured contains over a hundred square miles of land and 
its hills rise three hundred feet or more above the sur- 
rounding sea. It would take a good deal of water to 
cover it. 

Spring comes slowly here and although the island is 
green it is a young and hesitant green. Summer has not 
yet fully touched it, as it has the mainland. A few weeks 
before it was winter still, with no growth showing ex- 
cept the faint pink blur of the first oak leaves and the 
white blossoms of the shadbush among the bare trunks scrimshaw, weapons and whaling geat 
of the trees. There is a chill in the wind that blows off ’ 
the water but the sense of winter tautness, the feeling 
that somewhere frost still lingers in the hollows, is gone 
and the certain promise of summer is there. To most of 
the passengers who line the rail as the ferry approaches 
the island, its quality of northern reticence is as excit- 
ing, as rich and full-flowered in its understated way, as 
any Southern garden filled with camellias and drenched 
with the perfume of jasmine. To others it may not mat- 
ter much whether the hills are green. But to all of them 
the moment represents the return to something which 
each, in his often very different way, has long known 
and long desired. 

They have this common bond. But a person un- 
familiar with the Vineyard would not suspect it. There 
is NO one among them whom you could point to and, 
from his appearance, 
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part browsing is rewarding 

f at Martha's Vineyard, especially 
in the Dukes County Historical Society 
Museum in Edgartown, Here are 


colonial utensils and tools 
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Continued on Page 59 


ft cliffs at Gay Head, « the 
€ 


stern end of Martha's Vineyard, 


ire the island's best-known landmark 

In January, 1884, within sight 

of Gay Head Light, the City of Columbu 
wank with 103 lives lost 

















Continued from Page 57 single out as a Vineyard 
type. In fact, many of them look oddly dissimilar 

here is, for instance, the family who, with their good 
tweeds and cashmeres, their well-behaved poodle and 
their well-behaved children, bear the unmistakable 
stamp of the Ivy League and the suburbs of New York 
There is the old couple about whom there is something 
placid and folksy and who, except for these trips, have 
probably seldom ventured far beyond the borders of 
Fall River or Pawtucket. There ts the tall white-haired 
lady whose stance is firm, whose eye is cool and whose 
clothes are slightly dowdy, although you have a feeling 
that her pearls are real. Even if she weren't holding a 
copy of the Christian Science Monitor it would not be 
hard to tell that she comes from Boston and that het 
home ts on Beacon Street or, more probably, on Louis 
burg Square. From his vague look and his crooked 
necktie it would be a safe guess that the man with the 
quarrelsome children and the rather harried-looking 
wife is an intellectual of some sort—an artist, a writer 
or possibly a composer 

As the ferry enters the harbor of Vineyard Haven the 
sense of oneness which marked these people only a 
short time before dissolves. They draw apart and from 
now on their loyalty to the particular spot where they 
will spend the summer replaces the loyalty they then felt 
toward the island as a whole. For Martha's Vineyard 
does not, as many people think, consist of a single town 
where everyone contentedly settles. There is an Up Is 
land and there is a Down Island and the gulf between 
them is immense. Summer residents of Edgartown or 
Oak Bluffs or Vineyard Haven, which are Down Island 
look with tolerant amusement at residents of Chilmark 
and residents of Chilmark have been known to boast 
that they have not been Down Island all summer. It is 
local snobbery in its most rigid form and everyone thor 
oughly enjoys the feeling of superiority it gives him 
Now, as they glance at each other, the chances are that 
each knows exactly to what part of the island the other 
is going and, if it is not his part, pities him for his dis- 
torted sense of values 

Of them all the lady from Boston has the shortest dis 
tance to go. At West Chop, a few miles outside of Vin 
yard Haven (which she knows mainly as a convenient 
shopping center), her car will turn into a driveway 
among the pines and draw up before her house. It is a 
large house and it is built in the nondescript architec 
tural style of the early Continued on Page OO 
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In 1890 proper Bostonians 
bound for Poughkeepsie and 
everdually Harrisburg took The 
Vountain E-rpress of the Cen 
fral New England Railroad, a 
carrier long gone bul nol for , 
gollen in W insted, Sumsbury and 
Boston Corners. Choice riands 
for its Pullman-Buffet-Parlor 
car were purveyed by Boston's 


famed S. S. Pierce §& Company 
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Iustrations from The Age of Steam, by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg. To be published September, 1957, by Rinehart & Co., Inc 


The Golden kra of American railroading was when 





all trains were drawn by steam 


The Age of Steam 


@ For a full century and a quarter from its beginnings 
in the 1830's, the most faithful artifact ever to serve the 
American people, and by long odds its most familias 
and admired, was the steam-railroad locomotive 
Neither the clipper ship from the drawing board of 
Donald McKay, nor the Abbot-Downing stagecoach 
made in Concord, New Hampshire, nor even Sam 
Colt’s revolving pistol was so freighted with national 
destinies. The emergent industrialism of the East was 
ina large measure geared to the flanged wheel riding the 
metal rail. At length the steamcars penetrated beyond 
the Alleghenies to the Mississippi itself, and finally the 
most radiant adventure of all in the annals of a posses- 
sive people rode aboard the cars into the sunset land- 
scape of the West. The Shining Mountains, the North- 
west Passage, the Western Ocean itself, all the greatness 
of the American dream was certified forever with the 
first teapot locomotives that came smoking over the 
eastern horizon in the continental dawn, Now steam 
power has all but vanished from the railroads of the 


United States, and a long, definitive look may be had 





T'he obwervation platform on The Pennayleania Limited at the golden age of American travel which was also the 
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Another in Howipay’s Series on The New World of Asia 


This stripling Asian nation, with its French 


styles and manners, has all the exotic splendor of the Orient 


The Strange Beauty of V 


@ For the first time in seventeen years you 
can travel in Vietnam, and it is both a sad- 
dening and an exciting experience to visit this 
country, torn in two. In many towns in this 
long, curving land that follows the bulge 
of the Indochinese coast, you can still see 
scars from the long, grinding fight that has 
been the chief tragedy of Vietnam’s recent 
history. But since South Vietnam became a 
republic in the fall of 1955, the lovely tropi- 
cal countryside, the villages, the forests and 
the seaside are all accessible again, and with 
them, there’s the distinctive appeal of a com- 
plex, often rewarding life. 

For anyone interested in the future of 
Asia, here, in miniature, are most of the 
problems that characterize this huge, neg- 
lected continent today—from the urgent 
necessity for internal reforms to the conflict 
with Communist ideology and the gradual 
building of democratic procedures in a coun- 
try that has known neither independence nor 
democracy for a hundred years. But Vietnam 
is not simply a concentrated lesson in politi- 
cal science—there are many pleasant places 
to visit and some remote parts of the coun- 
try that are both strange and beautiful. 

For many of your pleasures in Vietnam 
you must still thank the French. As soon as 
you arrive in Saigon you are aware of the 
lingering influence of French civilization. In 
the center of the city, around the shops and 
hotels, it is the Vietnamese women in their 
long slashed tunics, loose trousers and wide 
straw hats who sometimes look incongruous, 
for French manners, styles and habits con- 
tinue to lie like lacquer over everything. 
When the French came here, in the middle of 
the last century, Saigon, which had never 
been much of a town, became an important 
port and took on new dignity. It acquired an 
ornate opera house, a red brick cathedral, 
charming homes, boulevards, sidewalk cafés 
and the ubiquitous advertisements for Byrrh 
or Bastos cigarettes. 


by Santha Rama Rau 


Even now Saigon offers a fair facsimile of 
French life complete with delicious French 
food and wine, Jean Gabin movies, a Cercle 
Sportif and those frightful apéritifs that taste 
like cough medicine. But the new spirit of 
republicanism has shown itself in a variety of 
ways. The de luxe French specialty shops, 
with their perfumes and gloves and neckties 
from the Rue de la Paix, have closed up, and 
their owners have gone back to France or 
perhaps to North Africa. The wonderful 
French cheeses, the patés and other canned 
goods from the metropole that used to glad- 
den the foreigner here, are scarce and expen- 
sive. All streets bear Vietnamese names; the 
High Commissioner's palace is now the 
“Palace of Independence” and, in keeping 
with its changed status, the Lycée Chasseloup- 
Laubat, named after a famous colonialist, is 
now the Lycée Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The 
National Assembly meets in the refurbished 
opera house, and the French military camps 
have been taken over by the American- 
equipped Vietnamese army. French cultural 
influence, however, is still strong, and a 
special mission, headed by the former chief 
of the French information services here, is 
successfully working to keep alive French 
education in Vietnam 

The French built Vietnam’s first holiday 
resorts. From an isolated, barren point of 
land, they made Cap Saint-Jacques a beach 
town of wide boulevards, shady pastel villas 
and French hotels where you can eat the 
tiny, excellent shrimps and oysters of the 
China Sea, and dance in the tepid tropical 
evenings under the coconut palms by the 
phosphorescent ocean surf. But there is little 
in Cap Saint-Jacques, with its yellow sandy 
coves, rock-encrusted promontories and 
scrubby tamarisks, to remind you of Vietnam 
It differs widely from the flat, typical delta 
country of South Vietnam you see on the 
two-hour drive back to Saigon. First, there's 
a dark tangle Continued on Page 114 
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Vietnam is actually a country torn in two 
North of the 17th parallel it is Communist. 


Saigon street scene: A Vietnamese girl 
(opposite page), in her long, slashed tunic 
and wide straw hat, sedately pedals down 


Freedom Street, the capital's main artery 
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Control of the great automotive empire passes from 


Old Henry to Young Henry, via an extraordinary detour. 


Part Three of an intimate series. 


THE FORD 


Ivy Joe MeCart ly 


@ A brownstone Italian Renaissance 
style house on Last Jefferson Ave 
nue in Detroit is a symbol of the 
changes in our time. In the 20's, it 
was the elaborate home of Edsel 
Ford, whose four small children 
Henry Ford Il, now the president of 
Ford Motor Company, Benson, Jo 
sephine and Bill played on its spa 
cious back lawn that ran down to 
the edge of the Detroit River, where 
Edsel kept his speedboats. Now the 
house is occupied by Walter Reu 
ther's ClO-United Automobil 
Workers. Behind it, on the Ford 
childrens’ playground, stands Soli 
darity House, the union's new head 
quarters building 

The Duke of Windsor was enter 
tained by the Fords at Last Jeflerson 
Avenue when he visited Detroit as 
the Prince of Wales in 1924, The 
prince was a heart-throbbing roman 
tic figure to all American women at 
the time. Edsel Ford’s mother-in-law, 
Mrs. William Clay, was dying to get 
a look at him but she was too shy to 
be presented. She concealed herself 
behind a screen in a corner of the 
nursery so that she could peek at the 
prince when he was brought upstairs 
to be introduced to the Ford chil 
dren. The excitement of the royal 
visit was too much for Josephine 
who was only a year old, She be 
came sick to her stomach as the 
prince was arriving. Order was hur 
riedly restored before he was shown 
into the children’s room. The prince 
shook hands first with seven-year 
old Henry and asked him how things 
were going. Henry looked the dis 
tinguished guest squarely in the eye 
and said, “My sister just threw up 
and grandmother is hiding behind 
the screen.” 

A veteran Ford Motor Company 
executive, Jack Davis, listened to an 
account of that nursery incident re 


cently and remarked that Young 
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Henry has not changed much since 
childhood, Davis was one of Young 
Henry's few trusted lieutenants in 
the Ford family’s battle in 1945 for 
control of the company against Harry 
Bennett, the shrewd operator who 
had won Old Henry Ford’s confi- 
dence and had moved in between 
Edsel’s children and their aged grand- 
father 

“Young Henry is still a_ plain, 
straightforward and unpredictable 
guy who never hesitates to tell you 
exactly what's on his mind,” Davis 
said, “In that way, he’s more like his 
grandfather than like his father. I 
admired Edsel Ford more than any 
man | ever knew, but he allowed 
Harry Bennett to influence Old Henry 
because he had none of Young Hen- 
ry’s direct, stubborn qualities. Edsel 
would always compromise to avoid 
an unpleasant scene. Bennett thought 
Young Henry would be the same 
way. But he found out that when he 
ran into Young Henry, he ran into a 
brick wall 

Ihe differences between Edsel and 
Old Henry, that made Bennett a 
power on the Ford scene, began to 
crop up in the mid-20's when it be- 
came apparent to everybody in the 
company except Old Henry that the 
old-fashioned and cheap Model 1 
was finally losing its popularity, Old 
Henry had designed it for the bad 
roads of pre-World War | America, 
with emphasis on durability and 
economy rather than on comfort 
and looks, and for more than fifteen 
years, the flivver had dominated the 
automobile market. Now there were 
smooth highways with no mud holes 
and the average motorist was willing 
to pay a few extra dollars for a more 
luxurious car. The Ford jokes of the 
vaudeville comedians were begin- 
ning to hurt. (“A Ford ts like a bath- 
tub: you don’t want to be seen in 
it.”") But Old Henry refused to ad- 


mit that the Model T was outmoded. 
To keep its price down to $290 
(with no self-starter and no demount- 
able rims), he kept on making the 
same car with the same archaic two- 
forward-speed planetary foot-pedal 
transmission and only one color— 
solid black 

In the higher echelon of the Ford 
Motor Company Old Henry was 
surrounded by yes men who never 
disagreed with him. Only Edsel and 
a few desperate sales managers were 
brave enough to tell him that the 
Model T had to go. The elder Ford 
fought with his son, sulked, and, 
confronted with declining sales fig- 
ures, finally gave in. Then there were 
more clashes between the two Fords 
about the design of the new Model A. 

Edsel had advanced modern ideas 
about engineering and styling. He 
wanted a car with hydraulic brakes 
and a manually-operated sliding 
gearshift, like the General Motors’ 
Chevrolet, which was then begin- 
ning to creep up on the Ford in 
sales. Old Henry hated hydraulic 
brakes. He contended that their 
fluid would leak. He frowned on 
gears that were shifted by hand and 
talked about designing an automatic 
planetary transmission for the Model 
A, somewhat similar to the hydro- 
matic equipment on today’s cars. 
After one bitter argument with Ed- 
sel, he left the room in a rage and 
talked with Charles Sorensen, his 
production chief, about transferring 
Edsel to the company’s California 
branch. Old Henry hated anybody 
to disagree with him and it galled 
him especially to be opposed by his 
own son. He claimed that Edsel 
mixed too much socially with men 
from other automobile companies 
who were using him to undermine 
the Ford Motor Company. 

“But at home we never heard 
about those battles between my fa- 


FAMILY 


ther and my grandfather,” Benson 
Ford said a few months ago. “My 
father never sat down and talked 
about his troubles when he came 
from the plant. He would round us 
up and organize a game of baseball 
or touch football. Or he’d play ten- 
nis with us. We played a lot of dou- 
bles, Henry and my mother against 
my father and me. That gave us one 
left-handed and one right-handed 
player on each side and we had some 
real good games. The trouble my fa- 
ther had with my grandfather arose 
from a basic difference. My father 
believed in team play, as we use it in 
the company today, and my grand- 
father wanted to run a one-man 
show.” 

Eventually, Old Henry allowed 
the Model A to have a hand gear- 
shift but he stuck to mechanical 
brakes. Edsel fitted ten cars at the 
Ford plant with hydraulic brakes 
and invited his father to try them 
out. Nine of the brake systems worked 
perfectly but the one in the car Old 
Henry picked out to drive sprung a 
leak, just as he had predicted. “I 
told you so,”’ he said triumphantly. 

After a long delay, the Model A 
Ford came out late in 1927. That 
was an extraordinary year for big 
front-page news stories but in Onl) 
Yesterday, his history of the Twen- 
ties, Frederick Lewis Allen rates the 
debut of the new Ford as “one of the 
great events of 1927, rivaling the 
Lindbergh flight, the execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, the Hall-Mills 
murder trial, the Mississippi flood 
and the Dempsey-Tunney fight in 
Chicago in its capacity to arouse 
public excitement.” 

No other automobile has enjoyed 
such a dramatic unveiling because 
no motor maker with Ford’s deeply 
established reputation has ever made 
such a drastic change in his product. 
The Tin Lizzie, still the lowest priced 














Conflicting personalities separated Henry Ford and his only son 
Edsel, shown together during a camping trip in the early Twenties 
Edsel’s advanced industrial ideas and cultivated tastes clashed sharply 
with Old Henry’s flinty individualism and homespun preferences 
Although Edsel was nominally president of the Ford Motor Company, 
Old Henry retained control and Edsel’s policies were adopted by 


the company only in the next generation, under Henry Il 


car, now had a hand gearshift, hy- 
draulic shock absorbers, four-wheel 
brakes and a windshield wiper—and 
the buyer had his choice of several 
different colors! This was as revolu 
tionary in 1927 as the appearance of 
a car without wheels gliding on air 
two inches above the surface of the 
road would be in 1957. Tin Pan 
Alley celebrated the metamorphosis 
of the Ford with a smash song hit, 
Henry Made a Lady Out of Lizzie. 
The Ford Company still receives 
many letters from customers who 
claim that the Model A would sell 
like hotcakes today if it was pro- 
duced again exactly as it was thirty 
years ago 

Old Henry had turned out the 
Model T for nineteen years without 
a substantial change in its styling or 
engineering and he assumed he could 
do the same thing with the Model A 
But during the depression of the 30's 
a car would not sell unless it had 
something new every year. That led 
to the development of the Ford V-% 
in 1932, a great engineering achieve 
ment brought about by Old Henry's 
distaste for six-cylinder engines. He 
maintained that automobiles should 
be made only with four, eight or six- 
teen cylinders. One day he came 
upon a six-cylinder car that had been 
put together at the Ford engineering 
laboratories without his knowledge 
He grabbed an ax and demolished 
it. The V-8 engine had been made 
until then only for expensive cars 
lo produce it within the cost limita- 
tions of the low-priced Ford, it was 
necessary to cast the cylinder block 
in one solid unit, which had never 
been done in the automobile indus 
try. With Old Henry pushing them 
the foundrymen at his Rouge plant 
managed to do it 

The V-8 was Old Henry’s last per- 
sonal triumph as an automobile me 
chanic. After the friction with Edsel 
over the Model A, he withdrew 
peevishly from an active role in the 
company’s management. He began 
to devote most of his time to his as 
sorted hobbies—folk dancing, vio 
lins, soybeans and the collecting of 
all sorts of Americana. He restored 
the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass- 
achusetts, and placed near it the red 
schoolhouse that purported to be 
the one to which Mary was followed 


by her Little Lamb. He established 
the Edison Institute and Museum 
with its adjoining Greenfield Village, 
the tourist attraction near the Ford 
plant in Dearborn, Michigan, which 
draws visitors from all over the 
country 

The museum, later renamed after 
Ford, is a fascinating collection of 
old dresses, pots, lamps sleighs, 
trolley cars, locomotives, buggies 
printing presses, harnesses, furni 
ture, plows and automobiles, in 
cluding Ford’s own “999,” the rac 
ing car that broke speed records 
early in the century with Barney 
Oldfield behind the wheel Years 
later, Ford said to Oldfield, “Well 
Barney, you and | made each other 
Oldtield re pled “And I did a much 
better job than you did.” 

Gireentield Village is a mixture of 
old houses and public buildings 
mostly historic, that Ford moved 
from their original sites to Dearborn 
at a cost of $25,000,000 and with no 
apparent guiding theme, rhyme or 
reason. Among them are a cottage of 
Stephen Foster, which later turned 
out to be a fake, homes of the Wright 
Brothers, Noah Webster and Luther 
Burbank, the courthouse from 
Springfield, Ulinois, where Abraham 
Lincoln pleaded cases as a young 
lawyer, the laboratory from Menlo 
Park, New Jersey, where Thomas A 
Edison made the first electric lamp 
the coal shed from Bagley Avenue in 
Detroit where Ford made his first 
automobile, a I/th Century shep 
herd’s cottage from the Cotswold 
hills of England, a ¢ ape Cod wind 
mill, America’s first silk mill and a 
Suwanee River steamboat 

The original appearance and set 
ting of every structure in Greentield 
Village was restored with meticulous 
care and with kord’s characteristi 
disregard for expense. The plaster in 
the walls of the Lincoln courthous: 
was removed in Springfield, packed 
in boxes and shipped to Dearborn 
where it was mixed with fresh lim 
and replaced when the building wa 
reconstructed. When Ford moved 
Edison's laboratory from Menlo 
Park, he also brought fourteen cas 
loads of the New Jersey earth on 
which it had stood, and an old hick 
ory stump from its front lawn, The 


Department of Agriculture fined the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad $1400 for 
carrying the dirt across state lines 
without a Japanese beetle disin- 
fectant treatment. Edison looked the 
laboratory over when it was set up 
in the Village and said to Ford, 
“Henry, it’s just as it used to be ex- 
cept for one thing. It's too damned 
clean,” 

Old Henry decided that he wanted 
Stephen Foster's daughter, Marion 
Welch, to light the first fire in the 
stove of the spurious Foster cottage 
at the Village. She was ill at her home 
in Pittsburgh and unable to leave her 
bed. That didn't stop Ford. He sent 
two oil lanterns to the Ford sales 
manager in Pittsburgh, the spare 
one for insurance if the other went 
were carried 
to Mrs. Welch's bedroom, where she 
lit them both. The two matches that 


out. The two lanterns 


she used were poate ked in a small box 
The sales manager took a train to 
Dearborn, carrying the two lighted 
lanterns and the charred matches 
At the dedication of the foster cot- 
tage, Mrs. Welch's daughter relit 
one of the matches from the flame of 
one of the lanterns and touched off 
the kindling wood in the stove 

In his biography of bord, The 
Last Billionaire, Wiliam C. Rich 
ards recalls an itinerant actor and 
lecturer with a startling physical re 
semblance to Abraham Lincoln who 
turned up one afternoon at the Vil 
lage. He had been traveling around 
the country, giving talks on Lincoln 
and reciting the Gettysburg Address 
but had run into lean pickings, Ford 
was much taken with the fellow and 
offered him a deal. If he would make 
himself at home at the Lincoln 
courthouse, show tourists through 
the building and tell them about the 
early law practice of the Great 
Emancipator, Old Henry would pro- 
vide him with food, lodgings and 
pocket money 

Lincoln's double set off for the 
courthouse to relax until it was time 
for dinner, He glanced with interest 
at its furniture, the table from Lin- 
coln's office in Springtield, a cup 
board he was supposed to have 
made, the theater chair he was said 
to have occupied the night he was 
shot 

As darkness fell, the 


esque actor stretched his lanky legs 


Lincoln- 


and dozed in a rocking chai before 
the flickering fire. A few minutes 
later, the Village's night watchman 
opened the door, He stared open- 
mouthed at the sleeping figure in the 
rocker, and ran from the building. A 
few days later he quit his job and 


went to work for Packard 
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When Old Henry moved into semi- 
retirement to occupy himself mainly 
with mementos of the past, he stub- 
bornly refused to relinquish his au- 
thority at Ford Motor Company. 
Edsel held the nominal title of com- 
pany president, and the elder Ford 
was never in his office or available 
for consultation. Yet to make it 


plain that he still considered himself 


the Boss, Old Henry would pop up 
now and then to veto or to change 
one of Edsel’s orders. The situation 
was not only embarrassing to Edsel 
but confusing to everybody in the 
company. Executives hesitated to 
make decisions without Old Henry's 
approval for fear that his wrath 
would descend on them later. Yet 
Old Henry could never be found, 
When he was finally cornered, after 
weeks of searching, he would usu- 
ally wave the question aside impa- 
tiently with, “Oh, it’s not impor- 
tant,” or “I thought that had al- 
ready been taken care of.” 

It was this strain in Old Henry's 
relations with Edsel, and the general 
atmosphere of uncertainty, that 
made Harry Bennett a big man at 
Ford Motor Company. Old Henry 
may have been hard for other peo- 
ple to see, but it was known that he 
picked up Bennett every morning at 
Bennett's home and called him on 
the telephone at 9:30 every night 
Bennett often said that he was closer 
to Mr. Ford than Mr. Ford's own 
son, and nobody was able to dis- 
agree with him. It was wise to go 
through Bennett if you wanted 
something from The Boss. And if 
you approached The Boss without 
seeing Bennett first, Bennett would 
hear about it within the hour be- 
cause Frank Campsall, Old Henry’s 
secretary, was Bennett's close friend. 

Bennett knew little about the au- 
tomobile business. Old Henry had 
hired him originally as a plant po- 
liceman because he was handy with 
his fists and with firearms. He was a 
rather small man, smooth and quite 
handsome. Women who worked in 
his office remember him as being 
unusually polite and charming. But 
he wore a Size 17 collar and had 
been a boxer in the Navy, and the 
biggest and toughest workmen at 
the Rouge had learned to fear him 
physically, Old Henry became at- 
tached to him because the two men 
shared a love for intrigue and con- 
spiracy and because Bennett knew 
his way around in the underworld, 
a talent that Old Henry valued as 
insurance against labor troubles and 
against the possible kidnaping of the 
Ford grandchildren. But, above all, 


Bennett had the quality of unques- 
tioning obedience that Old Henry 
always sought in his subordinates. 

Ford would often hand an im- 
portant-looking envelope to an of- 
fice worker and say to him, “Keep 
this until | ask you for it, and don’t 
tell anybody I gave it to you.” A 
few days later, the clerk’s own boss 
would say, “Mr. Ford told me to 
ask you for those papers he left with 
you.”’ If the employee handed over 
the envelope, he would lose his job 
at the end of the week, but if he 
claimed that Ford had never given 
him any papers, he would be pro- 
moted immediately to a more re- 
sponsible position with a raise in 
pay. Ernest G. Liebold, Campsall’s 
predecessor as Ford’s secretary, took 
the job at an outrageously low 
salary. Two years went by with Old 
Henry piling more and more work 
on him and never increasing his pay. 
Liebold wanted to complain, but a 
lucky instinct told him to keep his 
mouth shut. Finally Ford said to 
him, “I just wanted to see if you'd 
quit. Write yourself a check for 
$10,000.” 

Bennett passed many such loyalty 
tests with flying colors. “The reason 
1 stayed with Mr. Ford for thirty 
years was that I always did what he 
wanted me to do,” he has said. And 
unlike Edsel Ford, he never tried to 
give Old Henry advice. 

After Edsel’s death in 1943, Ben- 
nett was riding high. Old Henry, in 
his eighties and failing in health, 
nevertheless took over Edsel’s posi- 
tion as president of the company 
against his family’s wishes and gave 
Bennett unlimited authority. He 
made him the administrative direc- 
tor of the company and a member of 
the board of directors. In his book 
of Ford memoirs, We Never Called 
Him Henry, Bennett recounts a con- 
versation that he says he had with 
the elder Ford after Edsel died. The 
old man asked if Bennett thought he 
had treated Edsel cruelly. 

“Cruel, no, but unfair, yes,” Ben- 
nett said. “If that had been me, I'd 
have got mad.” 

“That's what I wanted him to 
do—get mad,” Ford said. 

“Well, you sure made him mad at 
me,”’ Bennett said. 

Edsel’s two older sons, Young 
Henry and Benson, had worked in 
the company before joining the 
Navy and the Air Force, respec- 
tively, at the outbreak of the war. 
Bennett knew that both shared their 
father’s feeling toward him. He had 
clashed with Young Henry often. 


Continued on Page 68 





The closely knit Ford family 

are considered to be among the 
world’s happiest millionaires. 

Mrs. Edsel Ford, dancing with 
Young Henry, extended her smiling 
brand of capitalism through 

him to the Soviet representatives 
at the United Nations, when 

he was a delegate there. 
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When Benson was at home on leave 
after Edsel’s death, he openly refused 
to attend company 


meetings when 


Bennett was present. The third son, 
Bill, was no threat because he had not 
yet finished his schooling. But Bennett 
was not too concerned when Young 
Henry was released from duty with 


the Navy after his father’s death to 


represent the Ford family in the active 
management of the Rouge and the 
Willow Run bomber plant. Bennett 
saw to it that Young Henry had noth- 
ing important to do, 

“Henry hated to leave the Navy,” 
says Bill Bonbright, a Detroit friend 
who was with him at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. “He wanted 
sea duty or any kind of duty that 
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would have kept him from going 
back to the plant and getting into 
that situation with Bennett. But his 
mother and his grandmother wanted 
him in the company, and that was 
that. With Henry, his family’s wishes 
always come before everything else.” 

Incredible as it sounds, Ford em- 
ployees avoided being seen talking 
with Young Henry for fear of reper- 
cussions from Bennett. He wandered 
around by himself, learning about 
the war production that then en- 
gaged all of the company’s manu- 
facturing resources, and he looked 
into the neglected sales department. 
With no cars to sell because of the 
war, the company had lost touch 
with many of its dealers. On his own, 
Young Henry traveled around the 
country to talk with them. “I felt 
we could at least let them know that 
we might be selling cars again when 
the war was over,” he says. 

Young Henry’s first successful 
move against Bennett was bringing 
Jack Davis back from exile in Cali- 
fornia to be the sales manager in 


Dearborn. Davis, a close friend of 


Edsel’s, had fallen into Bennett's 
disfavor before the war. To keep 
him from being fired, Edsel smug- 
gled him out to the West Coast sales 
office. 

“Edsel told me to stay in hiding 
in California until he cooled down 
Bennett and Old Henry,” Davis 
says. “Years went by and nothing 
happened. Other companies offered 
me jobs and I turned them down. 
Then Edsel died, and there I was, 
still waiting in California. I didn’t 
know what to do so I went on wait- 
ing, and when the call from Dear- 
born finally came, it was from Ed- 
sel’s son.” 

With Davis at his side, Young 
Henry had an experienced and trust- 
worthy guide who could lead him 
to his father’s friends and steer him 
away from Bennett’s followers in 
the dimly lighted channels of the 
vast Ford Another 
well-placed ally in 
Henry's camp was 


organization, 
strong and 
John 
Bugas, the tall, rugged, Wyoming- 


Young 


born former agent in charge of the 
F.B.1.’s Detroit office, who joined 
the Ford company under curious 
circumstances 

Bugas became acquainted with 
Edsel and Bennett while conducting 
an F.B.1. investigation of thefts at 
the Ford plant. 

“| drove out to see Bennett in a 
ramshackle old car that I had,”’ he 
said recently. “When I left his office, 
and walked out to the parking lot, 
my car was gone and a new Lincoln 
was standing in its place. That 
was how Bennett operated. I had a 
terrible time getting my old car back 
from him.” 
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As an F.B.1. agent, Bugas found 
out about shady dealings and dis- 
reputable employees at the Ford 
plant and passed his findings along 
to Edsel, and later to Young Henry, 
with whom he became friendly. This 
information often embarrassed and 
irritated Bennett. He resolved to 
break up the tie line between Bugas 
and Young Henry, but he went 
about it in a strange way. He hired 
Bugas from the F.B.1. to be his own 
assistant in the Ford industrial rela- 
tions department. “Maybe he fig- 
ured it was the best way to keep his 
eye on me,” Bugas says. Young 
Henry, of course, was delighted. 
Thanks to Bennett, he now had a 
trained intelligence agent planted in 
Bennett’s office. In his book about 
his Ford career, Bennett frankly ad- 
mits that hiring Bugas was a grave 
tactical error. 

“I thought that if Bugas were 
around the plant, Young Henry 
would in time see him as | did,” 
Bennett wrote. “Unfortunately, that 
didn’t happen.” 

While working in Bennett's office, 
Bugas made no secret of his alle- 
giance to Young Henry. Bennettoften 
had long, heart-to-heart talks with 
him about how much he wanted to 
get along peaceably with Young 
Henry. But later he wrote in his 
book that all the time he was ex- 
pecting that Old Henry would fire 
both Young Henry and Bugas. “And 
I firmly believe that if Mr. Ford had 
kept his health only a little while 
longer, he would have done just 
that,”” Bennett added. 

When war production ended with 
the dropping of the atomic bombs 
on Japan, the Ford Company was 
beset with financial troubles. With 
no experience in either manufactur- 
ing or selling automobiles, Bennett 
was poorly equipped to direct the 
complex and costly conversion to 
postwar business. He ignored Mead 
Bricker, the company’s best produc- 
tion man, and Davis, the sales man- 
ager, because they were friends of 
Young Henry. Hud McCarroll, the 
head of engineering who had the 
crucial assignment of designing new 
models, was a chemist and metal- 
lurgist, not an engineer. When 
Young Henry tried to make a sug- 
gestion, he was brushed aside. 
Faced with a top-level decision, 
Bennett would disappear for a few 
hours and return, saying, “I’ve just 
been to see Mr. Ford and he doesn’t 
want it done that way.” Checking 
at Fair Lane, Old Henry’s baronial 
private estate, Young Henry would 
find that Bennett had not visited Old 
Henry for several weeks. 

In fact, nobody was able to talk 
business with Old Henry. With his 
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A smiling page boy burdened with the accouterments 
of the frivolous is the symbol for the great Paris 
restaurant. He is shown in the back room, favorite 
of the nobility, the rich and the very fashionable. 


| go off to Maxim's 

Where fun and frolic beams, 
With all the girls I chatter, 
I laugh and kiss and flatter! 
Lolo, Dodo, Joujou, 

Cloclo, Margot, Froufrou! 
For surnames do not matter, 


I take the first to hand.* 
*The Merry Widow — Franz Lehar 
Copyright 1907 by Chappell & Co. 


Ltd., London. Copyright Renewed — 
Used here by permission 
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Maxims—the Legend of the Rue Royale 


@ There are probably as many cafés, restaurants and 
night clubs in the world called “Maxim's” as there 
are hotels with the borrowed word “Ritz” in their 
names. Certainly, there has never Been another res- 
taurant about which so many stories have been told. 

Here is a recent example: 

A Frenchman newly returned to Paris after ten years 
in Indochina is taken by a rich aunt to lunch at Maxim's. 
It is the first time he has ever been there and the aunt 
looks forward eagerly to sharing his pleasure in the 
experience. He remains silent, however, and in the end 
she is forced to ask what he thinks of it. 

“The food is excellent,” he replies politely. 

“Oh, the food.” She shrugs. “Yes, it is good. How- 
ever, one does not come to Maxim's merely for the 
food. It is the atmosphere. Do you not find it marvel- 
ously sympathetic?” 

“Frankly, my dear aunt, | don’t. The decorations 
are old-fashioned in an ugly way. As you would 
expect in so expensive a place, the women are expen- 
sively dressed, but mostly—forgive me—they are not 
of my generation. The men are clearly rich, but what 
else have they to recommend them? The food is excel- 
lent, but you tell me that that is not the important 
thing at Maxim's. What is it then? To be seen here? | 
find such antique snobbery absurd and a little sad.” 

The aunt bridles. “Indochina has made you insensi- 
tive. You do not understand.” 

“No, I don’t. You will have to explain. Why do 
people still come to this place?” 

“They come,” the aunt replies with triumphant sim- 
plicity, “because it is a place where for sixty years 
people have been happy.” 

Collapse of nephew, abashed. 

Of course, he might have retorted that it is possible 
to hate as well as love a restaurant, no matter how good 
the food; but stories about Maxim's never seem to end 
that way. This is how the myth began: 

In the early 1890's the ground floor of 3 rue Royale, 
Paris, was occupied by an Italian ice-cream merchant 
named Imoda, who specialized in something he called 
““meat-juice ice cream.”’ He had, too, a defective sense 
of self-preservation. One fourteenth of July, Bastille 
Day, he was tactless enough to decorate his shop with 
the German flag. The result was that a patriotic French 
crowd stormed the place and wrecked it. Shortly after 
that he went out of business. No more was heard of 
him, nor, mercifully, of his meat-juice ice cream. In 
1892 a waiter named Maxime Gaillard reopened the 
place as a café. 


It was Maxime’s first business venture and he had a 
partner named Georges, They had virtually no capi- 
tal—a wine merchant, a brewer, and other traders had 
undertaken to give them credit—and the venture began 
badly. The public did not want to sit in a café in the 
rue Royale, preferring the more convivial atmosphere 
of the Grands Boulevards. Within a year the company 
had been liquidated, Georges had gone, and Maxime 
had taken on two partners of a more formidable caliber, 
one a cook and the other a maitre d'hdétel. The cook 
was Chauveau. The maitre d'hétel was Eugene 
Cornuché. In 1893, having redecorated the premises 
and purchased an assortment of chairs and tables at an 
auction, the partners opened a restaurant. At the time 
it was fashionable to Anglicize French names: so they 
called it, after the founder of the enterprise, “Maxim's,” 
And there, for all practical purposes, Maxime Gail- 
lard’s connection with the establishment ended, He had 
contracted tuberculosis and two years later was dead. 

A number of explanations have been given for the 
rapid success of Maxim's. One is that it was due to 
the intervention of a famous demimondaine, Mademoi- 
selle Irma de Montigny. Weber's was then the accepted 
meeting place for what we should now designate 
(though not in France) café society; and it seems that 
one evening the maitre d’hdtel there neglected to keep 
a table for Irma. In a pet, she swept down the street to 
Maxim's and took all her friends with her, Another 
version has it that the popularity of Maxim's was due 
to the efforts of a sugar manufacturer, Max Lebaudy, 
who entertained wealthy men friends there. His un- 
erring taste in the selection of girl friends for his guests 
was attributed to the management of Maxim's, who 
received in consequence a steady stream of valuable 
new customers, 

All that may be true. Certainly the de Montignys 
and the Lebaudys made their contribution to the char- 
acter of Maxim's. But the real reasons for its eventual 
success were simpler. It was managed by two excep- 
tionally shrewd and able men, and it was in the right 
place at the right time. 

In the year 1900 the Great Paris Exposition ushered 
in that brief period of French social history which was 
to become known as La Belle Epoque. In many te- 
spects a legacy of the bounding, brilliant, luxurious 
Second Empire, it yet had something peculiarly its 
own; an atmosphere of clegance, of lightness of heart 
and of serenity, It was the time of Paul Bourget and 
Pierre Loti, of Sarah Bernhardt and Edmond Rostand, 
of the young Proust and the young Colette, of Renoir, 
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to take 
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But not with his wife; nor with any 
other woman of his own social circle. 
“When | passed Maxim's | shut my 
eyes as my mother had told me to do— 
it was no place for any self-respecting 
girl.” The writer of that sentence was 
no prim provincial demoiselle but the 
great Mistinguett of the fabulous legs 
and the Folies Bergéere. However, her 
disapproval was not wholly righteous. 
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“That glittering assembly of demi- 
mondaines, with their money, their 
jewels and their royal lovers,” she 
went on resentfully, “queened it 
over Paris society.” 

And they did. People came from 
far and wide just to see the grandes 
cocottes of Maxim's in their plumes 
and jewels and voluminous silks, sip- 
ping champagne to the sounds of a 
string orchestra and the heady per- 
fumes of syringa, patchouli and 
musk. 

There were Carolina Otero, La 
Belle Otero, who used to appear so 
loaded down with the jeweled gifts 
of her admirers that it was said by 
the uncharitable that she had to be 
supported to her table. 

There were Alice Gaillard and 
Manon Loti and Nine Desforéts. 
There was Liane de Pougy, who 
sported two Arab servants and be- 
came the Rumanian Princess Ghika. 
There was Gaby Deslys, the lover of 
King Manuel of Portugal. There were 
Emilienne d’Alengon and Jeanne 
and Anne de Lancy and Cléo de 
Mérode—they all had marvelous 
names. Sometimes it was even pos- 
sible to catch a glimpse of the fabu- 
lous Lily Langtry as she hurried, 
veiled, from her closed carriage to a 
private room on the first floor and a 
secret rendezvous with the future 
King Edward VII of England. 

Competition was keen and feuds 
common. Emilienne d’Alengon be- 
came so irritated by La Belle Otero’s 
massive displays of jewelry that she 
made a dramatic entrance one night 
wearing no jewelry at all, but fol- 
lowed by her maid carrying her 
jewel case on a velvet cushion. The 
joke hilariously applauded. 
Otero seethed. But time brought her 
revenge. La Belle was able to retire 
luxuriously to her own villa at Nice. 
Emilienne d’Alengon ended up mar- 
ried to an impecunious jockey. 

However, she must have been im- 
provident. Most of the ladies of 
Maxim’s were able to feather their 
nests comfortably enough. With a 
male clientele which included the 
Tsar Nicholas Il, kings (Victor 
Emmanuel Ill, Oscar of Sweden, 
Alfonso XIII, Leopold II), grand 
dukes (Vladimir, Boris, Michael, 
Dimitri), various princes, the wealth- 
ier nobility of Europe as well as a 


was 


whole flock of ordinary millionaires, 
it was not too difficult. Maxim's was 
for the prodigal spender and, until 
the newcomer knew his way around, 
the management was always there 
to help him. 

For instance, Hugo, the head- 
waiter, kept track of the ladies’ 
various liaisons and entered the re- 
sults of his observations in a little 
book. Thus, the disposition and 
availability of any particular lady 











could be checked before overtures 
were made, and mistakes embar- 
rassing to both sides could be 
avoided. Some of the discreet nota- 
tions employed by Hugo have be- 
come famous. “RAF” meant “noth- 
ing doing” (rien a faire). ““AF” (a 
faire) meant the opposite. “PLM” 
(pour le moment) advised against any 
permanent arrangement, as did the 
disapproving “FSB” (femme seule 
au bar) and the regretful “E2A” 
(entre deux dges). “YMCA” (il y a 
moyen de coucher avec) was the go 
ahead signal. 

Eccentricity was tolerated un- 
flinchingly. The grand dukes, a fear- 
somely uninhibited bunch, could 
roister to their Russian hearts’ con- 
tent, and when an American, a Mr. 
McFadden, ordered a nude girl 
covered with pink sauce to be served 
to his guests on a silver salver, not 
an eyebrow was raised in protest. 

The efficacy of Maxim’s arrange- 
ments for its patrons’ comfort some- 
times had remarkable results. A 
provincial grocer who had made a 
fortune out of army contracts came 
to Paris for a week, without his 
wife, and went to Maxim’s. The eve- 
ning was a success, and he kept on 
going to Maxim's. His wife did not 
see him again for three years. He 
went home then only because he was 
broke. 

In 1907, Eugéne Cornuché and 
Chauveau sold out to a group of 
London businessmen who set up a 
British corporation, Maxim's, Ltd., 
to take over. Gustave Cornuché, 
Eugéne’s brother, became manager. 
But nothing else changed. The gen- 
tlemen of Europe and America 
came and went: James Gordon 
Bennett, Louis Renault, Caruso, 
Chaliapin. The customers danced 
the maxixe, the tango and the one- 
step. True, there was some staff 
trouble; Rigo, the gypsy orchestra 
leader, eloped with the Princesse de 
Caraman-Chimay (formerly Clara 
Ward, a beer heiress from Detroit); 
but it was easy enough to replace 
him. Maxim’s became more and 
more glamorous. Franz Lehar wrote 
itinto his operetta The Merry Widow. 
Playwrights wrote plays about it— 
Feydeau with his La Dame de Chez 
Maxim's, Mirande with Le Chas- 
seur de Chez Maxim's. Maxim's and 
La Belle Epoque flowered together. 

The petals fell in 1914. During 
World War I, Maxim’s, like an Ed- 
wardian matron entre deux dges, 
went into a decline. As a meeting 
place for young Air Force officers 
on leave it managed to preserve a 
certain gaiety, but nothing there was 
ever quite the same again. The 


names which decorate that period of 


its history are significantly drab: 
Mata Hari and Bolo Pasha, both 


executed at Vincennes on charges of 


espionage, Madame Humbert, the great 
confidence trickster, and so on. Maxim's 
had degenerated into notoriety. 

The process continued after the war. 
The successors to Liane de Pougy and 
La Belle Otero were strictly femmes 
seules au bar; the grand dukes had 
given place to /ouche businessmen from 
the Levant; and if the bar made money, 
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the restaurant lost it. In 1932 a man 
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Albert came from Ciro’s and was 
famous before he set foot in Max- 
im's. He had his own strict ideas of 
what the clientele of a fashionable 
restaurant should be. He brought 
with him not only the ideas but the 
clientele too. They fitted Maxim's 
perfectly and the ghosts came out to 
welcome them. But ghosts on their 
best behavior. No nude girls cov- 
ered in pink sauce, no boisterous 
grand dukes smashing champagne 
glasses, no Hugo with his sinister 
little book, no grandes cocottes to 
humiliate the respectable married 
woman dining sedately with her hus- 
band ; just the cozy, titillating mem- 
ories of those far-off things in their 
original setting. Maxim's had learned 
how to cash tn on nostalgia. 

War came again and Maxim's, 
still a British corporation, was 
placed by Hitler under the sympa- 
thetic supervision of Herr Horcher, 
a Berlin restaurateur of appropriate 
distinction. Goering, Goebbels and 
other Nazi top brass came to dine 
with the ghosts and be received by 
their representative, Monsieur Al- 
bert. Maxim’s had acquired the 
status of an ancient monument. 

But what, you may ask, is it like 
now—this Versailles among restau- 
rants? Well, you will need a guide. 
Follow me. 

The people who run Maxim's to- 


day are Louis Vaudable (the son of 


Octave) and his wife Maggie, a law 
graduate of Lyon University. How- 
ever, we shall not ask to see them. 
They are charming people but very 
busy. In addition to owning 65 per 
cent of the shares of Maxim's 
Limited, they also supply ready- 
cooked meals to Pan American Air- 
ways and run a frozen-sauce busi- 
ness in New Jersey 

The big mght at Maxim’s ts on 
Friday, when the women are in eve- 
ning dress and the men must wear 
dinner jackets. It will be necessary 
to reserve a table. | will meet you in 
the bar at 9:30 

The bar is upstairs above the res- 
taurant and is where the private 
rooms (no more of that) used to be. 
Beside it, there is a charmingly dec- 
orated dining room called the /m- 
periale, much favored by the younger 
set and those who find the grandeur 
below a little stifling. | shall have a 
champagne cocktail. And, by the 
way, | want one thing clearly under- 
stood—the drinks in the bar (which 
are moderately priced) are on me. 
You can pick up the tab for the rest. 

Well now, if you're ready, let's go 
down and face the music. 

At the entrance we shall be met by 
Monsieur Albert, the plump, pudgy 
doyen of Maxim's. His dewlaps 
quiver slightly as he greets us in 
fluent, though faintly Cockney, 
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English, and makes up his mind 
which table he is going to give us. 

The restaurant is divided into 
three parts: a small front room, a 
large back room and a broad con- 
necting passage with tables along 
both walls called the Omnibus. The 
back room is for celebrities, the no- 
bility, the rich and the very fashion- 
able; the Omnibus takes care of the 
less exalted; the front room is for 
the rest. At least, that is the theory. 
It is Albert who determines where 
you belong. It has been said, I 
know, that his decision has nothing 
whatever to do with your social 
standing or financial consequence 
and that a five-thousand-franc note 
will get you a back-room table right 
next to ex-King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia, if that’s where you want to 
be. This is 4 monstrous suggestion 
and absolutely untrue. Only an envi- 
ous cad in a badly cut suit and with- 
out a five-thousand-franc note to his 
name would make it. 

However, we don’t have to worry. 
Your wife is young and attractive 
and looking incredibly chic tonight 
in that little thousand-dollar dress 
you bought her at Balenciaga. 
Albert has an eye for glamour. She 
will be our passport. We go in. 

Eugéne Cornuché decorated Max- 
im’s in the style which we call art 
nouveau but which the French per- 
versely describe in English as “*mod- 
ern style.”’ The walls are festooned 
wildly with loops and arabesques of 
some dark, bilious-looking wood 
and writhing ornaments of lacquered 
brass. The lighting fixtures, too, are 
of lacquered brass, grimly fashioned 
into the shape of calla lilies. And 
there are the famous Chéret and 
Cappiello murals. We pass one de- 
picting a large pale pink lady about 
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to dive into a river. We are now ap- 
proaching the back room. 

I said earlier that we were going 
to face the music. This was no idle 
figure of speech. The music—pro- 
vided by a string orchestra which 
would be more at home playing a se- 
lection from The Tales of Hoffmann 
than the samba that it is working on 
right now—has to be faced. It is 
deafening. 

For this discomfort, the acous- 
tics of the back room are said to be 
responsible. It was the courtyard of 
the old house until Cornuché cov- 
ered it with a stained-glass roof. The 
roof makes every sound reverberate. 
While the orchestra is playing, all 
conversation is conducted by shout- 
ing or in sign language. As it is diffi- 
cult to talk for the moment, we may 
as well consider the gay cosmo- 
politan crowd before us. 

Over there between those two pil- 
lars is the famous table Number 
Sixteen. People like Princess Mar- 
garet and the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor (Maxim's still has a weak- 
ness for royalty) get Number Six- 
teen when they go to Maxim’s. To- 
night it is occupied by a party con- 
sisting of Marlene Dietrich, Mad- 
ame Spanier the directrice of Pierre 
Balmain’s dress house, the Louis 
Vaudables and Maurice Carrére, the 
general manager of Maxim's. All, 
except Miss Dietrich, are having a 
rough time, as there are no less than 
four photographers at work on her 
and their elbows are sharp. A mid- 
dle-aged man at the next table is 
getting mad because one of the 
photographers keeps butting him. 

Now, who else is there of note? 
That decrepit-looking couple over 
there are a French count and his 
countess. They are regulars and fill 
up on champagne every night. That 
man with hiccups in the corner is an 
obscure British peer. Mr. Onassis, 
the shipping tycoon, you may not 
have met. As for the rest, I can see 
that you have already noticed some- 
thing familiar about them. Exactly! 
They were all with you on the boat 
coming over—the couple from Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, that charming 
pair from Muncie, Indiana, those 
two who are now bribing one of the 
photographers to get them in a pic- 
ture with Miss Dietrich—you know 
them all. Of course, the women have 
been to Dior and Balmain, and look 
a little different tonight, but the men 
are just the same. That one on the 
dance floor who is pointing an imag- 
inary gun at his friend and making 
clicking noises with his tongue; was 
it Texas he said he came from? 

Yes, it is all just like home. 

Except for the food, of course. 


Alex Humbert, of Maxim’s, is one of 


France’s great chefs. The Sole Al- 





bert, the lobster rue Royale, the saddle 
of lamb a I’ Edouard VII and the wood- 
cock flambé are all superb. Don’t miss 
a soup called Billi-by; it’s delicious. 
But if you really want to enjoy your 
food, give the back-room nonsense a 
miss. Go for luncheon, or for dinner Maxim's 
on some ordinary night, and sit in the 
front room, where it is quiet and ele- 
gant and comfortable. For two persons 


A well-seasoned Trawellens guide To Talrasco 





While sailing on a friend’s yacht, we were invited to 
visit an American author who was va avioning in Papec le, 


lo celebrate our arrival, he gave a dinner of Polynesian 
dishes. One of these, a fish hors doeuvre known as 


“La Ola”, was so good that it caused much comment 


“Two things make it distinctive,” our host explained 
"The fish is ‘cooked’ at cool temperature for an hour 
and a half in lime juice, rather than heat. And the exoti 
tasting sauce is seasoned with Tabasco*.” 
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| South Seas Chicken Salad — To your 
favorite chicken salad recipe for six, 
add % cup pineapple bits drained, and 

| \% cup shivered, toasted almonds. For 

| a perfect marriage of flavors, season the 

| mayonnaise with WY 


tomatoes, | can 


Tabase 0, Tabasco 


teasp 
Chill before serving for better blending. 


; 
| . 
| Free recipe booklet 
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with fairly modest tastes in wine, thirty 
dollars should look after the bill 
When M-G-M made a movie of The 
Merry Widow they had Lorenz Hart 
rewrite the lyrics. This is what he gave 
Jeannette MacDonald to sing about 


Good-by to you, Maxim's, 
1 don't believe in dreams, 





Shrimp Papeete—B rows shrimp in salad 
oil; remove. Add to pan | can (16 072.) 


(S oz.) tomato sauce, 


teasp, salt, Y) teasp, Ib. at 325 
Add shrimp; summer 40 min, 
Sur in dash Tabasco 


The evening was splendid 
But now the play is ended 
Il give to you Joujou, 
Cloclo, Margot, Froufrou 
The wine has lost its flavor 


I leave Maxim's to you.” 
He must have dined there on a 
Friday THE END 


* Copyright 1944, Robbins Music Corporation 
Used by permission 





“Of course.” he added, 
credit. But then, Pm partial, | grew up near 


Island, Louisiana, where 


labasco most of the 
Avery 
And | know 


how those brilliant red peppers are aged like fine wine 


"TL vive 
labasco is mack 


till they have an aroma and mellowness that make the 
best food taste even better.’ 


There is a thay to laba co,”’ | agreed “7 ve found it 


adds character to the best foods from Tahiti to Langiers 

VA OTA Cut large fish into bite-size pieces; Cover with 
lime or le OH JUICE, Marinate fish in your refrigerator for 
1%) hours in juice, ‘This Drain. Serve 


made of grated coconut in 
coconut milk flavored with grated onion, salt and Tabasco 


cooks” the fish 


with coconut cream sauce, 


*Registered trademark for MAllhenny Ce pepper sauce 





Polynesian Pork Barbecue— \i; x ' 
labasco to each teasp salt. Spread on 
pork loin, Cut at mtervals fill 


sg {ca p 


with Vy 


1 cup each chopped omon and green slice pineapple, Bake 35 to 45 min, per 
pepper, celery, | 


Remove exce fat; add Vy 


i " 
cup pineapple puiee ) teasp. mustara, 


Serve on rice 2 tea p lemon jlee V4 teasp labasco, 


tells easy ways to use Tabasco to brighten everyday and party dishes. Write Tabasco, Dept. H-8, Avery Island, La. 
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Coing barefoot 
is unlawful in: 
© Manila © Bangkok 


It's illegal to go barefoot in Lisbon 
but fishwives do, carrying shoes in 
baskets on their heads, Come the 
police, on go the shoes! Foolish, 
perhaps, but no more so than fail- 
ing to carry vacation funds in The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks, They're accepted 
quickly and easily everywhere. 


O) Lishon 


World’s longest river is the: 


{) Nile ©) Amazon Mississippi 


Rising in Ruanda Urundi and flow- 
ing 4,145 miles before it empties 
into the Mediterranean in northern 
Egypt, the Nile River is the world’s 
longest. In Khartoum or in 
Alexandria your funds are safe in 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
fravelers Checks. Only you can 
cash them; there's full refund if 
lost or stolen, 


Coins were first 
minted in: 


© China Near East 


Africa 
Scholars think the first minted 
coins appeared simultaneously 
around 700 B.C, in both the Near 
East and China. When you travel, 
carry your coin in The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Checks. Each denomination 
($10, $20, $50, $100) is a different 
color to prevent errors in cashing. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL OEPORIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bath to 
the 


finnish 


by Richard Gordon 


@ According to the Finns, a Finnish 
bath endows a man with the best 
remembered characteristics of San- 
dow the Strong Man, Falstaff, and 
Casanova. According to the physi- 
Ologists, it causes a release of keto- 
steroids from the adrenal cortex, 
which comes to the same thing. | 
therefore approached the experience 
with the same mixture of devilment 
and apprehension as when I first 
took one of my father’s cigars into 
the shrubbery. 
The sauna house itself was a 
white chalet standing 
among beech trees at the edge of a 
slate-colored lake near Helsinki. 
“We undress here, doctor,” said 
my Finnish host one raw October 
afternoon, showing me into an apart- 


pleasant 


ment like the locker room at a fash- 
ionable golf club. 

“But what about her ?”" | indicated 
the middle-aged woman at the cash 
desk. 

“What about 
taking off his trousers 


her?” he asked, 

Like any non-nudist Englishman, 
1 had heavy inhibitions about ap- 
pearing undressed in front of a 
woman. But | couldn't be impolite 
to my host, so | compromised by 
keeping my pipe in my mouth. 

We went into a dark narrow room 
with a small sealed window, on each 
side of which was a wooden bench 
and two rows of Finns staring at 
one another gloomily. The atmos- 
phere suggested the 8:15 to town, 
when someone had got all the win- 
dows closed on a cold winter's morn- 
ing. | spread my towel over the 
boards and joined the barbecue. 
Then the inside of my nose started 
tingling, and | began to sweat with 
the abruptness and profusion of an 
April shower. 
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| compromised by keeping my pipe in my mouth. 


“You must have a good sweat 
once a week,” my host said ap- 
preciatively. “Any day but Tuesday, 
when it’s reserved for the ladies.” 

After twenty minutes we went into 
a tiled room in which more Finns 
were having cold showers. The sauna 
may be the Finnish national pastime, 
but it’s not one to be taken lightly: 
the mixture of solemnity and splash- 
ing water recalled a football side 
just in from a crushing defeat. 

“Was that all?” | asked. 

“All? Good heavens, that’s only 
the start! Now we go into the hot 
room.” 

In the next room there was a stove 
in the corner topped with cobble- 
stones, and a bucket of water. My 
host immediately emptied this over 
the stones, producing the effect of a 
burst pipe in a ship’s boiler room. 
As | started to sweat again | won- 
dered when | was going to enjoy 
some of the wonderful effects. But 
either I have the wrong sort of per- 
sonality or the wrong sort of adre- 
nals, because all I felt was discomfort. 

“No germs can live in this heat, 
doctor,”” my host’s voice explained 
enthusiastically through the steam. 
“It's always warm on the coldest 
day and there's naturally plenty of 
hot water, so you can understand 
why many Finns have been born in 
a village sauna.” 

l asked how many had died in one. 

“And now,” 
have the wash.”’ 


he said, “we will 


He took me into a further room, 
which contained a pair of narrow 
wooden tables with wooden head- 
rests, like the ones on which we did 
our anatomical dissection. On these, 
two elderly women in white overalls 
were soaping a couple of gentlemen 
all over. 


Politeness and national pride de- 
manded that | submit to an indig- 
nity that | hadn't experienced since 
my sixth birthday. This was wors- 
ened by my own washerwoman be- 
ing the spit and image of the lady 
who comes to do our kitchen floor, 
and whom I haven’t been able to 
look in the face since. 

“After this,”’ said my host, as the 
lady scrubbed my back, “we go to 
the Gate of Hell.” 

But | calculated that this would 
be like the inside of a blast furnace, 
and retreated. | also refused a plunge 
into the cold lake (1 can’t swim) and 
being beaten all over with birch 
twigs (bad for the psychology). In- 
stead we joined the bathers drinking 
nonalcoholic beer and staring 
thoughtfully through the windows 
of the rest room, like the senior 
members of an English cricket club 
all stark naked, if such a vision 
doesn’t defeat imagination. 

“Now we get dressed again,” said 
my host after half an hour. “But 
first you get your certificate, ad- 
mitting youasa Knight of the Sauna. 
From the other lady over there,” he 
indicated. **Don’t vou feel terrific?” 

I didn’t feel at all like a superman. 
I felt like a baked potato someone 
had left on the side of the plate. The 
sauna is either a manifestation of 
mass hysteria or an elaborate prac- 
tical joke, and for stimulation I'd 
rather spend a Sunday morning 
stretched out in the bathtub with a 
packet of cigarettes and the news- 
papers. All the sauna stimulates is 
Finnish surgery. From the look of 
my fellow bathers, Finnish surgeons 
sew up their incisions darned care- 
fully when they know they've got to 
face them once a week for life. 


THE END 
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9 HINTS TO } 
HELP YOUR HUSBAND © 
make up his mind to __- 
TAKE YOU TO EUROPE! 


Bless him, he’s been thinking of going for a long time. All he needs 
is a few sweet-and-subtle hints that the time is now — this August 
or September or October. So — voila! — nine facts from SAS that 
will work wonders for wives from Monterey to Montreal! 


1. Autumn is the most glorious time of 
the year to travel. The weather sings. 

The countryside glows with color. The 
harvest, music and wine festivals are cele- 
brated. You may even be invited to help 
press the grapes! 


2. The tourist rush is over. You can 
now tell the natives without a guide book. 
Hotel managers come out of hiding, and maitre 
d's again bow from the waist. Your travel checks travel farther, too. 


Reservations are easier 


3. Shopping is now a delight. Wait till you see your husband play 
the connoisseur. Ah-h, there's no resisting tweeds in London, perfumes 


in Paris, silver in Copenhagen. SAS serves these cities as well as all 
of the Continent 


4. Visit extra cities at NO extra fare. On SAS you can visit up to 
sixteen extra cities for the round trip fare to only one, There's a bargain 


a husband will love! 
MF op 
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5. Rent a car and drive through Europe 
Special arrangements made for you as an 
SAS passenger. No deposit. And rates that 
give your money new buying power, 


6. Go now, pay later, if you wish. You don't 

J have to let costs disturb your husband or your 

: savings. For instance, on the SAS 24-month 

: ) } “YN payment plan, you fly round trip tourist, 

(oJ. a New York to Geneva, for only $59 down, and 
— “jess than a dollar a day, per person, 


7. You fly the DC-7C Global Express of SAS, world’s fastest, finest, 
quietest airliner. Non-stop to Europe from New York . . 
from California via the direct SAS polar Short Cut. 


. One stop 


8. You enjoy spacious SAS berths in first class, or exclusive SAS 
Comfort-Line tourist seating that ends shoulder-to-shoulder crowding. 


9. This is the clincher! Show your husband you can match dreams 


and budget with the SAS Plan-A-Trip kit. (Use coupon below) It 


gives you all costs day by day for visiting any of 32 top European 
cities 


It's yours free 


See Your Travel Agent 
or Use Coupon Below. 
Then — Skoal to 

a Second Honeymoon! 


SCAWDINALIAA 


oemisere seasvenw 


638 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York 





Please rush items checked. 


FREE: 


If MUSIC MAKES HIM SENTIMENTAL, 
send $1 for Mitch Miller 334% Hi-Fi record, “Euro 
pean Holiday,” plus Plan-A-Trip kit, Pennywise 
Tours, Passport Tips, Shopping Guides, and many 
folders. (Record at your travel agent's, only 50¢) 


Plan-A-Trip kit 
Pennywise 
Passport Tips 


Tours 
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THE FORD FAMILY 


Continued from Page 68 


physical decline, his mind was wan- 
dering. His family found it difficult 
to explain to him the muddled situ- 
ation in the management at the 
Rouge. When Young Henry men- 
tioned Bennett to him, he became 
uncontrollably angry and said, “I 
won't hear a word against Harry.” 
The subject would be dropped to 
keep the old man from getting too 
upset. And, since he was still the 
company’s president, nothing could 
be done officially without his con- 
sent. 

Davis and Bugas urged Young 
Henry to be patient and to play a 
waiting game. “It was hard to hold 
him down,” Davis says. “He’s the 
type of boy who hates to put off a 
showdown until tomorrow if he can 
do it this afternoon.” 

Then one day Young Henry came 
to Bugas in a mood of deep discour- 
agement and anger. He said that he 
was quitting his job and selling his 
Ford stock and he was ready to 
write a letter to Ford dealers all over 
the country advising them to leave 
the company. Young Henry had 
just heard about a codicil in his 
grandfather's will, unknown to his 
family, that placed the Ford Motor 
Company for a period of ten years 
after Old Henry’s death under the 
control of a board of trustees headed 


by Bennett and composed largely of 


Bennett's friends. This, Young Henry 
declared, was the last straw. He was 
finished. 

“a 
Bugas says. “Finally he agreed not 
to do anything drastic until I talked 
to Bennett and found out what it 
was all about.” 


tried to calm him down,” 


Bennett later Cescribed this con- 
cealed amendment to the Ford will 
in his book. He said it was a move 
by Old Henry to keep his grandchil- 
dren from selling the company and 
to remove its management from the 
hands of Young Henry, Benson and 
Bill until they had “matured.” 
“However, I never had any serious 
idea of carrying this out,’ Bennett 
says. Among the trustees named in 
the document, according to Ben- 
nett, was Charles A. Lindbergh, who 
was often entertained at Bennett's 
Ann Arbor home while serving as a 
technical adviser at Ford’s Willow 
Run bomber plant during the war. 

Bugas went to Bennett and told 
him that Young Henry had learned 
about the secret change in the will. 
Bennett smiled and said, “Is that 
what's been bothering him? You 
come in here tomorrow and we'll 
straighten the whole thing out.” 

The next day a strange scene took 
place in Bennett's office. Bennett 
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showed Bugas the original typewrit- 
ten document and a carbon copy of 
it. Then he placed the original on 
the floor and lit a match to it. The 
two men watched it curl up in 
flames. When the fire smoldered 
out, Bennett swept the ashes into an 
envelope and handed them dramati- 
cally to Bugas. 

“Take this back to Henry,” he 
said. 

The Ford Family’s discovery that 
such a document could have existed 
without their knowledge shocked 
them into a realization that action 
had to be taken immediately against 
Bennett, regardless of how disturb- 
ing it might be to Old Henry. The 





only solution was to make Young 
Henry the company’s president 
Clara Ford spoke about it to Old 
Henry. He was stubborn and queru- 
lous, but his wife was, as always, 
the only person in the world who 
could make him listen to something 
that he didn’t want to hear. When 
progress was reported, Young Henry 
arranged a secret meeting at the 
downtown Detroit Club with Davis, 
Bugas and Bricker to map the next 
moves. The four men could not get 
together at Dearborn because Ben- 
nett had spies in every office of the 
company. Then came the momen- 
tous day when Young Henry was 
called to Fair Lane, not unlike a 
newly selected British prime minis- 
ter being summoned to Buckingham 
Palace. 

“My grandfather told me he was 
planning to step down and let me 
be president of the company,” Henry 
said while recalling the scene re- 
cently. “I told him I'd take it only 
if | had a completely free hand to 
make any wanted to 
make. We argued about that—but 
he didn’t withdraw his offer.” 

From Fair Lane, Young Henry 
went directly to the Ford Adminis- 
tration Building and told Frank 
Campsall, Old Henry’s secretary, to 
prepare a letter of resignation from 
the presidency for his grandfather's 
signature. He also asked Campsall 
to call a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors for the next day to elect him 
president. “I knew Campsall was 
one of Harry Bennett's closest bud- 
dies, so I knew I'd be hearing from 
Bennett right away,” Young Henry 
says. Sure enough, within a few 
hours, he received a telephone call 
from Bennett. 
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She deserves 
to eat out 


—at least once a week! 





Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch . . . the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beveroge—coffee! And Chase & 
Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America thon any other brand! 

















British West Indies 
COOLED by the Trade Winds. Perfect cli- 
mate. Renowned bans rts. Reasonably 
—{U.S. dollars worth % more). Hotels, 
clubs, guest houses. Reached by air or sea. 
Free booklet from Travel Agents or 
BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
(under Barbados Gov't Auspices) 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





OPEN DAILY 11:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.M. 









FRENCH GT RESTAURANT 


Enjoy food of superb 
quality served ina 
distinctive continental 
atmosphere. 


Reservations Suggested 
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“Henry, I've got wonderful news 
for you,” Bennett said with an air of 
hearty cheerfulness. “I've talked 
your grandfather into making you 
president of the company.” 

Young Henry was asked a while 
ago how long it took him, after he 
was installed as head of Ford, to 
fire Bennett. 

“About ter minutes,” he said. 
“*No, it was less than that.” 

The directors’ meeting at which he 
was elected president was over 
quickly. Bennett was among those 
present. As the men were leaving the 
room, Young Henry called to him 
and asked him to remain, 

“I told him, then and there, that I 
had plans for reorganizing the com- 
pany and that he didn’t fit into 
them,”” Young Henry says. “I told 
him that John Bugas was taking over 
his job as industrial-relations direc- 
tor as of the next day. As a matter of 
fact, although | fired Bennett im- 
mediately from his job and from his 
position of authority, | told him he 
could stay with the company if he 
wanted to. But he saw how silly that 
would be and he left that day. We 
kept him on the payroll for sixteen 
more months so that he'd be eligible 
for a pension.” 

From the directors’ meeting, 
Young Henry and Bennett walked 
to Bugas’ office where they discussed 
with Bugas the work that was being 
transferred to him from Bennett. 
“Bennett seemed to be in a state of 
shock,” Bugas says. He said he 
wanted to show Young Henry and 
Bugas several things that Old Henry 
had asked him to do around the 
plant and the three men made a 
tour of the Rouge in Bennett's car. 

“I don’t know what was going 
through Bennett’s mind,” Bugas 
said later. “He didn’t have anything 
to show us. He'd point at a pile of 
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Continued from Page 9 


and girls will listen for an hour or more 
a day to a fair sort of spoken English, 
clearly enunciated, Youth is quick and 
imitative, Let us hope that on the waves 
of the ether may come lessons that will 
enlarge our vocabulary and improve 
our pronunciation, 


How pleasant for Miss Johnson 
and for us all that it has taken only 
thirty-four years for this pious hope 
to become a shining reality. 


CURRENT BOOKS I'VE LIKED 

Peter 
Fleming. An account, composed in 
the most deliciously restrained Ox- 
ford manner, of the German prep- 
arations for the invasion of the 
British Isles, and the British counter- 


Operation Sea Lion, by 
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lumber or some discarded machin- 
ery and mutter something about 
having it cleaned up. It was ridicu- 
lous, the three of us trying to make 
casual conversation as if nothing 
had happened, and Bennett acting 
as if he was in a daze. We came back 
to his office and Henry left us, Ben- 
nett and | sat there for a few min- 
utes without saying anything. Then 
he turned on me suddenly and said, 
“You dirty son of a bitch, you did 
this to me!’ We stared at each 
other. | thought he was going to try 
to kill me. He seemed to be out of 
his head. I was sure something bad 
was going to happen and I could see 
myself and Bennett and the com- 
pany all over the newspapers. Then 
he slumped down in his chair, ex- 
hausted, and I began to talk to him, 
I told him it wasn't my fault and it 
wasn't Henry's fault. | said it was 
the fault of the no-good characters 
he had surrounded himself with dur- 
ing his years with Ford. He pulled 
himself together and we shook 
hands, All that afternoon his office 
was filled with smoke. He was burn- 
ing papers in his wastebasket, That 
night he went away and we never 
saw him again.” 

The next day Young Henry re- 
alized that he had to go to Pair Lane 
and break the news to his grand- 
father about the firing of Bennett. 

“I went to him with my guard 
up,” Young Henry says. “I was sure 
he'd blow my head off.” 

But Old Henry listened quietly, 
thinking no doubt of the day thirty 
years before when Arthur Brisbane 
brought Bennett to him after watch- 
ing the young ex-sailor in a fight 
near the Battery in New York. All 
the old man said was, “Well, now 
Harry is back where he started from.” 





The concluding installment of The Ford 
Family will appear in next month's Houmpay. 


measures. This has two qualities, 
among others, one would not ex- 
pect: suspense and humor. Highly 
recommended, (Simon & Schuster, 
N.Y., $3.95.) 


You Can't Get There From Here, 
by Ogden Nash. More verse, com- 
posed widdershins, by one of the 
country’s most valuable natural re- 
sources, (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, $3.75.) 


The Mind and Art of Henry Adams, 
by J. C. Levenson. Without qualifi- 
cation the finest book now in print 
on one of the most interesting, per- 
haps one of the greatest, of Amer- 
icans, Notable for its close item-by- 
item study of Adams’ production. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $6.) 

rhe END 
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SUPER 66 HOLIDAY SEDAN 





Check the Score... ano YOULL @GO OVER TO OLDS! 


" ~ You're in for a whole series of pleasant surprises that mean you'll drive your Oldsmobile with pride 
when you first check the score on Olds ownership And most important, /asting value . . . that holds a 


eurean real pay-off for you at resale time! 


Very likely, you'll find the price less than you imagined 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


New York’s Coliseum: Biggest Show in ‘Town 


by Alfred Bester 


In this huge new home for trade exhibitions, 
the fare ranges from cheesecake to chemistry. 
Four shows may be running at once, but some 


of the most colorful touches are unintentional 


@ Even native New Yorkers fail to realize 
how antic this city is. We take the most 
fantastic events for granted. The latest is an 
arena for spectacles that make a Roman holi- 
day look like amateur night in Poughkeepsie. 

Two years ago, our wonderful and in- 
furiating city went all out on antic enter- 
tainment and put together a Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone Park and Niagara Falls all in 
one package—a vast canyon inside four 
walls with built-in hot springs, cold springs 
and a few geysers that nature never dreamed 
of; all air-conditioned by the equivalent of 
a Niagara—that’s the New York Coliseum. 

It's a giant blank-faced building, seething 
inside with electric power, live steam, com- 
pressed air and gas, and television, radio 
and telegraph cables. There are giant ele- 
vators which can carry an entire truck and 
trailer, offices and meeting rooms named 
after the members of the United Nations, 
and spectacles that run the gamut from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. There are fifty 
good reasons for visiting New York, and a 
thousand wonderful things to see there. As 
a unique entertainment center, the Colli- 
seum is close to the top of both lists 

Just to complete the antic picture, the 
Coliseum, which is a quasi-public operation 
under the Triborough Authority, had to 
be built through legal chicanery, despite 
the fact that everybody wanted it; and it is 
being run at a loss, despite the fact that 
everybody is profiting by it. 

Trade expositions have mushroomed into 
a tremendous entertainment business. Ex- 
hibitors have discovered that the public is 


as interested in trade shows, mounted ex- 


clusively for professionals within a special 
industry, as it is in public shows, intended 
for the layman. Grown-ups and kids love 
the entertainment value of education, and 
are as fascinated by the esoteric chemistry 
of plastics as they are by the gadgets of a 
Sportsmen's Show 

Since its opening in April, 1956, the 
Coliseum has housed everything from a 
Brides’ Show to a Greek dance. Each has 
had its standout features, delightful or silly 
The Brides’ Show was embarrassed by the 
participation of a whisky whose name is 
linked with the symbol of the fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary. At another extreme, the 
Baby and Children’s Show had an imagina- 
tive display demonstrating how an ordinary 
room looks to an infant. They built chairs 
eight feet high, and other furniture on the 
same scale, to give adults the infant's view 
of the world 

The Theater Owners Association proved 
something we have suspected for years 
that more money is made from the food 
concessions in theaters than from the mov 
ies. They showed every form of vending 
machine for pizza pies, candy, popcorn, 
electrocuted hot dogs, plain roasted hot 
dogs, and soft drinks. The Coliseum feels 
a little rueful about that show. It took three 
days to clean pizza debris off the floors. Ap- 
parently pizza sticks like glue 

For the Stamp Show the post office 
brought out a special commemorative three- 
cent stamp and set up a branch in the Coli 
seum to do business in “‘covers,”’ a mystic 
aspect of stamp collecting. A ““cover”’ is justa 
plain old envelope to you; but if the collec- 
tor can get a new stamp on an addressed 
envelope and have it mailed and postmarked 
the date the stamp was issued, he exults 

The Business Show displayed the Wall 
Street office of the future, complete with 
TV-telephone, full automation (IBM engi- 


neers loathe that word), and everything 


Air-conditioned, sprinkled with bars and escala- 


tors, the Coliseum happily runs at a_ loss 


robot but the secretary, It was pure science 
fiction, and a long way from that memora 
ble day when Alexander Graham Bell 
picked up his first transmitter and shouted 
“Mr. Watson, come here; | want you 

The Home Building Show built four 
houses in the giant main hall to the delight 
of do-it-yourself electricians, carpenters 
and plumbers, and small boys did a brish 
business in nails, wire and building scrap 
The Photographic Show hired breath-taking 
models to do costume and cheesecake 
poses for amateur photographers; the Coli 
scum nearly burst with cameras, flashbulb 
and irritated wives 

Pretty models aren't nearly so much in 
demand for expositions these days if 
says here. The show managers claim th 
public is more interested in the exhibits 
than the decorations. But the Fashion 
Show, with its glittering models, drew an 
awful lot of men who didn't know a box 
pleat from a chignon. The Singer Sewing 
Show held a sewing competition with the 
contestants isolated in glass booths. In the 
booth with each was a model for whom th 
clothes had to be made. The fact that the 
models were standing around in their slips 
made a lot of husbands suddenly interested 
in buttonhole stitching and hem lining 

The Mobile Homes Show reports on 


amusing change in the model busine 
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Back in the early days when trailers 
were small, the girls hired to sit 
around in them and display trailer 
comforts had to be tiny. Nowadays, 
with trailers sixty feet long and sky 
high, the longer-stemmed the beau- 
ties, the better. 


The Coliseum can accommodate 
four expositions at the same time on 
four floors. All the floors can also 
be combined into one giant show. 
High-speed escalators and elevators 
whip 40,000 people an hour around 
the building, and lunch counters, 
cocktail lounges and cafeterias are 
available if you get dizzy. In the 
center of all this turmoil is the 
Coliseum’s main hall. 

This giant, which is fifty-five feet 
to the beams, has held everything 
from a complete radar installation, 
battleship-size, to a thirty-ton plas- 
tics extruder which extruded col- 
ored cups like mad for the souve- 
nir lovers. An entire orchestra has 
been suspended in a balcony over 
the stage. The Auto Show had a 
giant wing revolving in the air with 
a live automobile attached to the 
end; attached to the car was a live 
girl pretending to be a radiator orn- 
ament. 

The Motor Boat Show revealed a 
touching bit of human frailty. Often 
a company will design and build a 
new yacht which is sold immedi- 
ately, but isn’t delivered to the 
owner until it has been displayed in 
the show. Sometimes the proud 
owner will travel with his boat and 
hang around the exhibit, button- 
holing strangers and telling them: 
“That's my boat.” 

One of the most thrilling shows 
held at the Coliseum was the World 
Trade Fair last April. All four floors 
were jammed with every conceivable 
product and gadget from all over 
the world miniature sewing 
machines that ran on flashlight bat- 
teries (for travel), Mercedes sports 
cars (white is the most popular 
color), King Farouk’s jewels (ludi- 
crous gimcrackery encrusted with 
diamonds, emeralds and rubies), and 
food samples from chutney to her- 
ring. 

The Irish exhibitors supplied Irish 
coffee and Dublin’s enchanting 
mayor, Robert Briscoe, and the 
parlay had everybody reeling. The 
exhibit displayed every Irish product 
except Irish whisky. According to 
the show's designer, Ireland suffers 
from the delusion that whisky is the 
poor man’s drink in America; the 
Irish imagine that respectable Amer- 
icans drink only champagne and 
cognac. 

Much of the show’s color was un- 
intentional; simply national char- 
acter revealing itself, as it always 


AUGUST 


does in antic New York. The Indo- 
nesians, in prim Western clothes, 


, behaved with salesroom decorum 


until lunchtime. Then they all took 
their shoes off, sat down on the 
floor, and ate exotic foods out of 
paper cartons. Perhaps most charm- 
ing of all were the Japanese, whom 
I visited to interview a fire master. 
I was greeted by solemn little gen- 
tlemen in business suits, who bowed 
and giggled politely, and by ador- 
able hostesses in kimonos, obi sashes 
and sandals, who bowed and giggled 
prettily. 

The Japanese bow comes in three 
degrees: The informal (for strangers) 
which starts with a shy smile and 
then drops into a little bob; the 
formal (for dignitaries) which is a 
single deep bow ; and the Old Friends’ 
Reunion, which is an enthusiastic 
bouncing repeated half a dozen 
times. 

Fire master is an old-fashioned 
term for a man who makes fire- 
works. The Japanese had put on a 
spectacular display of fireworks from 
the factory of Mr. Toshio Ogatsu, 
who is a twelfth-generation pyro- 
technician. Mr. Ogatsu was courtly, 
beaming, and not even slightly 
singed. He explained that Japanese 
fireworks began three hundred years 
ago in plague times as a ceremony 
for the souls of the dead. Fireworks 
caught on and began to be used for 
all sorts of ceremonies. Contests 
were also held to see how far fire- 
works could be seen, and how clearly 
the symbols could be read. 

“In those days were many se- 
crets,"” Mr. Ogatsu said. “Fire 
making was family business. All 
kept secrets.” 

“What sort of secrets?” 

“Oh. .. . Well, wolves’ droppings 
in Mount Fuji district made only 
kind of charcoal that could make 
green light. Shoots of willow trees 
in certain area made ‘nother special 
color. Also paper wrappings very 
important. Each firework must be 
wrapped in special way.” 

“How?” 

“Grain of paper controls how fire- 
work bursts. Controls direction.” 

“Are there still secrets?” 

Mr. Ogatsu beamed. “Today an 
expert can tell just by sound of 
explosion what kind of firework is 
going off, and what man made it.” 

On the way out of the exhibit | 
couldn't resist flirting with a darling 
hostess in white kimono. 

“Do you speak English?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“How long have you been in the 
States?” 

“Oh yes.” 

““How many hostesses are there?” 

“Oh yes.” 

Continued on Page 84 
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step aboard JAL and you're “in Japan” 
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Continued from Page 82 

| looked at her reproachfully. She 
giggled and then spoke her one 
memorized line. “Was this the fuss 
time you have evah seen Japanese 
fiah-quacka dispway?”’ 

She didn’t speak English; she only 
spoke Firecracker. 


The Coliseum has nothing to do 
with the shows it houses. It simply 
rents space to the exhibitors in two- 
week periods at $61,000 per period. 
The exhibitors decide how much ad- 
mission to charge. If they're putting 
together a public exposition in which 
they hope to make sales to the spec- 
tators, they drop the price to ninety 
cents. Trade shows, which are for 
an industry or particular profession 
only, usually charge $1.50 to keep 
the mere layman out. 

The Coliseum does police the 





YAPAN AIR LINES 
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YOUR ORGANIZATION 


shows with uniformed guards and 
plainclothes detectives from the 
Burns Agency on a_ twenty-four- 
hour basis. The Burns people say 
that the quality of the spectators at 
the Coliseum is the highest they've 
ever seen anywhere, and they haven't 
had a case of pocket-picking yet. 

They do, however, get the usual 
cranks and characters . . . the spec- 
tator who flies into a rage if one 
light out of 25,000 isn’t lit; people 
who simply refuse to read signs 
(they say this has become an acute 
malady in America) and have to be 
rescued from storage rooms; people 
who complain that the escalators 
move too fast (they don’t, but they 
travel so far that they seem to move 
fast); people who insist on touring 
through the Coliseum between shows 
(it’s not open then); and, of course, 
lost parents. When today’s small 
fry go adrift and get picked up by a 
Burns guard, they usually grin and 
say: “I’m not lost. It's my father 
who's lost.” 

Coliseum guards are constantly 
on the alert for emergencies but so 
far haven't had any. The AHEPA 
Dance (American Helenic Educa- 





organization can earn easily $500. 
$1000 even more. it's fun — it's easy. Send 
for @ sample hit — all yen aed 6 
s earning money, A Free book on tund 


tional Progressive Association . . . 
how about that for a name?) was 
held during the height of the Mad 
Bomber scare and an alarmed dancer 
told the guards that the Mad Bomber 
was present. They investigated and 
saw a man lurking in a corner, carry- 
ing a suspicious parcel. They closed 
in on him and quietly examined the 
parcel. It contained two salami sand- 
wiches 

The only real problem the guards 
have is with “scavenging.”” When a 
show closes, many exhibitors sell 
their display items or swap them 
with other exhibitors. A small group 
of chiselers, pretending they're ex- 
hibitors, come in on the last day and 
try to steal what they can. The Burns 
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/ 


people usually spot them by their 
tentative manner. If there’s one thing 
you can be sure of about a genuine 
exhibitor, he’s never uncertain on 
the last day of a show. 

The Burns guards themselves dis- 
play a delightful human weakness 
that infuriates their bosses. They 
love flowers, and during the Flower 
Show they spend so much time pick- 
ing up discarded plants and bulbs 
for their own gardens that the agency 
chiefs fly into a rage. They're afraid 
that while the guards are tenderly 
packing away their acquisitions in 
their lockers, a veritable crime wave 
could break loose in the Flower 
Show. 

The guards do a brisk lost-and- 
found business in rubbers, umbrel- 
las, exhibitors’ brief cases, and left- 
hand gloves. Only God can make a 
tree, and only God can understand 
why women always seem to lose 
their lefthand gloves. One lost item, 
never claimed, can’t be figured out. 
It’s a lovely scale model of a 15th 
Century galleon, left behind and, 
incredibly, forgotten. 

This is just one of the many crazy 
things that can happen in the Coli- 
seum. A few weeks after it opened, 
half a dozen pigeons sneaked in and 
took up residence in the main hall. 
The Coliseum got in touch with the 
A.S.P.C.A. who sent over an expert 
pigeon trapper. He brought a female 
pigeon in a trick cage, and the idea 
was as follows: when the males came 
down to make a pass they'd be 
trapped . . . standard operating pro- 
cedure with pigeons and people. Un- 
fortunately somebody accidentally 
overturned the cage and the female 
got loose. She flew up and began 
flirting with the fellas. Finally the 
flock had to be trapped with food 
lures. 

A live vulture got loose in the 
Sportsmen’s Show. The huge bird 
zoomed around, terrorizing every- 
body, and finally settled down on 
the head of a stuffed grizzly bear. 
Every time a brave soul ventured 
near it, the vulture snarled and 
opened a beak big enough to bite a 
hand off clear to the shoulder. Hap- 
pily this was a Sportsmen's Show. 
They located a cowpuncher who 
lassoed the bird. 

Perhaps the saddest bird story 
comes out of the Flower Show. 
They had a Biblical Garden display 
including a pair of turtle doves from 
the Holy Land. The papa dove got 
upset at the noise and took it out on 
the mama dove. He pecked her head 
in a fury, and her feathers and 
skin disappeared, in direct propor- 
tion to the racket in the main hall. 
Animal lovers complained, and the 
A.S.P.C.A. sent a stern officer to 


Continued on Page 127 














MANIC MUSICAL 
COMEDY 
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lot of dough in it if you make it, and if 
you can make a movie deal there’s still 
more. That’s not why they are pro- 
duced. It’s more of a complex. Uh-huh, 
but where does the financing come 
from? 


It comes from that large group of 


people who have never met any actors 
and think they are great and want to in- 
vest in a show; from that silly segment 
of the population who buy stock in gold 
mines located in the Falkland Islands. 
And yet they are cautious; this is part 
of the neurosis. They want to read the 
script, they want to hear the music, they 
want to know who is going to play the 
lead. It all makes about as much sense 
as a six-year-old kid talking to a pe- 
troleum geologist before investing in 
an oil well, but everybody goes through 
it with a straight face. Auditions are 
held in fancy apartments with limp 
canapés, and the composer has to grin 
a good deal. People get loaded and write 
checks on which the payment is stopped 
in the A.M. But a little of it sticks. 

In other words, the producers have 
to get out and scratch. Not, of course, 
the producers who have just had a hit, 
or who have an established reputation. 


They have to have a uniformed guard 
at the office door to keep people with 
pockets full of century notes off the 
premises. 

Even so, there’s no guarantee of 
any with the 
most hifalutin producers. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein stubbed their toe on 
Pipe Dream, in spite of a fantastic ad- 
vance ticket sale of $1,200,000. The 
critics received the show with downcast 
eyes and murmurs, and when the ad- 
out the customers 
stayed away. The show closed. | under- 
stand R. & H. came out very slightly 
in the black. So it can happen to 


financial return, even 


vance sale ran 


anybody. But when your horse comes 
in, oh, what a jolly pay-off! | mean 
that weekly dough comes rolling into 
the office. 

Up and down the soiled streets of 
wonderful front of 
Italian Restaurant on 44th 
Street and all around the Metropole, 
they all say nice things about all the 
kids in that big new hit that Winchell 
and Earl Wilson are making weekly 
reference to (on the theory that if they 
keep talking about the theater enough, 
people will think they know something 
about it, or even perhaps think they 
are really Frank Loesser.) Yes, every- 


our town, in 


Lucca’s 


body loves a lovable script, and every- 
body loves a winner on the old stem 
and you are great in Sardi’s or Dinty 


Moore's when you have a good show. 
What they do is they all stand up and 
clap for you when you come into 
Sardi’s after the opening 
night if you were really great and did 
not go out the wrong door in the big 


show on 


scene where you was kicked out of 
the house on account of an Ocdipus 
Reflex. 

But such is the morbid fascination 
of the garment-producing group, and 
their siblings in Wall Street and Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, for the musical 
theater, that you can always be real 
big around town by virtue of having 
produced a bomb of a musical. It's 
like owning a one-eyed horse that 
never comes in. Everybody loves you 
the more for it. 

Unsuccessful producers, actors, 
choreographers, composers and writers 
form one of the most sympathetic 
groups in the entire metropolitan so- 
cial organism. They are to be found, 
like tasteless French green beans, in all 
the most expensive restaurants in 
town, constantly explaining what went 
wrong and constantly surrounded by 
friends who should know better, buy- 
ing them expensive cocktails and 
various dishes cooked meuniére and 
with the sauté potatoes. They will do it 
next time. They should never 
accepted that Every- 
thing would have been swell except 


have 


lousy score. 
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Maraca is the light, dry rum of Puerto Rico, which means 
it is distilled at high proof for supreme lightness of body— 


then patiently developed for smooth, mellow flavor 


and particularly favored in smart circles is 
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In fact, Maraca Rum is so exceptionally amooth and dry 
that it is thoroughly delightful served straight—on the 


rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired 
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be well rew arde d, 
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Phe next time you order a rum drink of purchase rum, 
make the slight extra effort of saying 


Maraca. You will 
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the scenery was so lavish it killed the 


story. The story was perfectly tre- 
mendous but the choreography was 
from Kankakee. They were all set 


with a hit (“You read Bone’s review 
on our New Haven opening?) until 
Darvita (“I mean the whole charm 
of the thing depended on her native 
East Indian love songs’’) got laryngitis 
in Boston 

So they go to P, J. Clarke's won 
derful saloon on 3rd Avenue and talk 
about it some more 

Do you like all this? Does it ap 
peal to something deep inside? Would 
you rather be a lamppost on Broad 
way than own the bank in Horners 
Corners? Do you yearn to know the 
stage-door man at the Winter Garden 
by name? Would you consider it an 
Abe But 


Do you long for trouble and 


honor to be bawled out by 


rows’? 


heartaches, for laughter through 


tears—to be miserable on a grand 
theatrical scale? 

Then come and join our happy 
throng. Friendly drugstores vending 


all manner of happy pills are conven 
iently located throughout the entire 
Times Square area 

You, leave the stick: 
You New York 
and spend ten years taking lessons 


too, can 


too, can come to 
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eating at Hanson's Drug Store, and 
walking around in the rain in a 
trench coat. You don’t have to have 
much talent to be on the fringe of 
show business. And you can write 
home that you auditioned for My 
Fair Lady only you wore the wrong 
make-up and hairdo and they were 
not looking for your type that day. 
You can keep this up for years, and 
if you work hard enough you might 
possibly land a chorus job in a show. 
That show is going to fold up in 
Philadelphia, of course, but it will 
give you some ammunition. “When 
I was in New Day A’Comin’,” you 
can say, “we had a ball. Jerry was 
wonderful to work with.” If you use 
this stuff in the right way it may 
lead to some work in TV even. Or 
another chorus part in a road com- 
pany that gives up in Cleveland. 
On certain misty days in late au- 
tumn around Times Square it seems 
as though most of the human race 
is composed of would-be dancers, 
singers, and song writers, all going 
to their lessons, or eating tuna fish 
on whole-wheat sandwiches accom- 
panied by giant malts. They speak 
with great familiarity of “Jerry” 
Robbins, of Lehman Engel, of 
Harold Clurman, of Bobby Fosse 
and “Gar” Kanin and Edie Adams 
and Judy Holliday and Fritz Loewe 
and Balanchine and M.C.A., and 
they have unshakable opinions on 
everything theatrical. They are hav- 
ing a ball, and they have gotten 
away from Sioux City and that job 
at the lumberyard. 

On the other hand if you have 
talent, oh, most elusive, there is no 
telling where you may go, if you 
stay and push it, and get yourself 
lined out with a good agent. Of 
course the work, the days, even 
months, of anxiety, fatigue and dis- 
couragement will knock you off in 
no time unless you have an iron 
resistance, the stamina of a football 
player, and an ambition that burns 
like the thousand-watt work light 
over your head. Of course if you do 
have talent, you will probably have 
all these other ingredients in your 
style. 

Then there is such a thing as 
getting a break. Everybody who 
makes it finally gets his break. Joe 
E. Brown started on the road as an 
acrobat at the age of ten working 
with a boss who beat him up 
periodically. Finally he got his break 
on Broadway after years of poverty, 
hunger and setbacks. Fred Allen 
knocked around for years as “Freddy 
James, the World's Worst Juggler” 
until he got his break in The Passing 
Show of 1922, starring Willie and 
Eugene Howard. It only lasted ten 
weeks on Broadway, but it played 


for months on the road and estab- 
lished Fred as a show comedian. | 
don’t believe he ever played vaude- 
ville again. But to some it comes 
earlier. 

We had a good-looking girl in the 
chorus of Pajama Game called Shir- 
ley. Her first break came when we 
picked her to understudy Carol 
Haney. Being an understudy can 
mean a lot, or it can mean nothing. 
If the leading lady or man never gets 
laryngitis or a sprained ankle it 
means nothing. However, Carol 
Haney, a prodigious worker and 
performer, bunged up her ankle and 
had to miss a performance and Shir- 
ley went on. In the audience that 
night sat one Hal Wallis, one of the 
cannier members of the West Coast 
branch where they make these talk- 
ing pictures. Mr. Wallis signed 
Shirley MacLaine up the next day 
to a 115-year contract and since 
then she has appeared as a star in 
one big picture after another, the 
latest being the fabulous Mr. Todd's 
Around the World in 80 Days. If 
clever Mr. Wallis had seen another 
performance of the show it is quite 
possible that Shirley would still be 
making the rounds of the shows, 
doing chorus work and bit parts, 
still waiting for somebody out front 
to spot her. 

That's the way it is in the theater, 
which has sometimes been called 
daffy. In fact it has been called 
everything impolite and quite often 
by its own members, who are in the 
best position to know. Actually, the 
only way to find out about it is to 
be in it. A hardware jobber from 
Spokane can talk about his business 
with a guy who operates a chain of 
orange-juice stands in Miami and 
they will both understand each other. 
But | have never been able to make 
a mental contact with anybody out- 
side the theater as to what it is all 
about. They are always saying things 
like Well, if you didn’t like the scen- 
ery when it was delivered why didn’t 
you send it back?’ Or “Why don’t 
you fire some of them stagehands if 
you have too many?” 


It is useless to point out that when 
you are opening in two days in New 
Haven and you get up there and hang 
the scenery and don’t like it, it is 
just too late to do anything about 
it. It is futile to tell them about the 
stagehands’ union as it makes so 
little sense you can’t understand it 
yourself. It’s just something that’s 
there, like the rain and slush in Bos- 
ton. You can't do anything about it 
so you live with it. But you can’t ex- 
plain it 

There are a lot of musicals going 
bust on Broadway. There are also a 
lot of bum musicals making the 
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grade. There are also a lot of great 
musicals in town. There are also a 
lot of oranges in Florida. 

Musical comedy, even more than 
“The Theater,” is a great amalgama- 
tion of many disparate talents: 
writing, directing, choreography, 
composing, writing of lyrics (once 
known as “song poems”), stage 
design, arranging—and, very impor- 
tant, casting of the right performers. 

It is harder to cast a musical show 
than a play because in a musical the 
performer has got to both act and 
sing, or act and dance, or act and 
ride the unicycle. We are constantly 
seeing frustrated producers of musi- 
cals staring into their vichyssoise 
and saying, “Kurt would be great in 
the part but he couldn't possibly do 
that soft-shoe in Scene 6,” or “She's 
a perfect type, but she has no chest 
voice,”’ Availability also governs in 
the casting department. There is no 
use in standing around in the lobby 
at the half sucking on a straw and 
saying, “Garbo would have been 
perfect in the part of the cousin 
from South Dakota.’ Garbo, it so 
happens, doesn’t want to do a musi- 
cal on Broadway (or anything else, 
it seems, except walk around New 
York looking in the store windows). 
Whenever you are casting to type in 
a musical you always find that the 
dame you want who can also sing 
and dance is in Egypt on location, 
under contract to Warner Brothers, 
or wants $5000 a week. And that 
great old-timer who could do the 
rubber-legs dance so beautifully 
can't act his. way out of a phone 
booth. 

Actually when a producing firm 
gets an inspired book, score, cast, 
director, choreographer, scenery, 
lighting, and costume designer, ar- 
ranger, stage manager, wardrobe 
mistress, press agent, general man- 
ager, master carpenter and electri- 
cian, understudies and drummer 
(as in Fair Lady for example), it is 
not only a small miracle but a dis- 


pensation of Providence and a proof 


of the existence of extra-sensory per- 
ception. For although New York 
between 42nd Street and 52nd Street 
is crammed like a Christmas stock- 
ing with talent of every description, 
wearing out the sidewalks, disturb- 
ing the peace in dance, voice, and 
drama studios, and boring the bar- 
tender at the Lambs Club—getting 
the right people together at the 
right time is an occurrence almost as 
rare as the appearance of Halley’s 
Comet over the Times Building. 
Perhaps one reason is that build- 
ing a good musical is not exactly 
like building a good bridge or a good 
turnpike. In our advanced group of 
thinkers who read all the latest 
periodicals nowadays it is great 
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stuff to take an enlightened view of 
mental illness and demand better 
conditions for the afflicted. “He's 
sick,” we say. And we understand 
a lot of damn queer things about 
human conduct that nice people 
didn’t blabber about so much in the 
preceding thirty centuries. We are 
all pretty “sick,” in one way or an- 
other, but when it comes to building 
a musical comedy, say, practically 
all the best talent is “sick.” If they 
weren't kind of nutty they would be 
over at Gimbels department store 
trying to get to be manager of their 
department, wouldn't they? A mu- 
sical comedy is composed of from 
forty to sixty heaving personalities 
locked up together, all asserting 
themselves. Is it any wonder that the 
Shubert Theatre in New Haven on 
the afternoon of an opening night 
sometimes resembles a portrait of 
the lower regions by Hieronymus 
Bosch? 

Yet from this welter of conflict 
comes the dearest and most beloved 
entertainment we have today upon 
the stage. For the musical is the 
heart, the soul and the tears of Amer- 
ica. Vaudeville, the darling of the pop- 
ulace, is gone from the land, but 
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words, with musicanddancing, goon, 
thank God, upon the musical stage. 

The trumpet and the first violin 
and the trombone and the drums 
play bridge under the stage each 
night before the show. The old bit 
player smokes his cigar in the alley. 
The leading lady sends her fiftieth 
note to the conductor to quit playing 
so loud over her reprise of the ballad 
in Act II. In the lobby the boy in 
charge of the show book and sheet 
music checks his inventory and 
combs his hair. 

Oh, the method is fine; sure it is a 
grand thing to act at all. But | 
mean let’s have some music here, to 
swell the breast of mankind and 
send the chills chasing through the 
human form. Even the English like 
it. Their musical comedy still has at 
least one Oxonian in white flannels 
and they have a chorus which sings 
in unison under a pergola, but they 
keep it going. Even Shakespeare 
stuck a musical number into his stuff 
once in a while. 

So don’t speak to me of love, 
honey, just sing it to me, and tell 
that bum in the pit to quit killing 
the song cues with his underscoring. 

rHE END 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 
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Q. “How can I manage to see a couple of ‘top’ Broadway musicals without 
months-in-advance planning or paying scalper prices?” 


A.K.G., Baltimore, Md. 


@ Eastern Greyhound Lines runs daily Theater Package Tours 
to Broadway. Budget-priced, and operated on an independent, 
nongroup, nonescorted basis, the tours include round-trip 
transportation by Greyhound bus to New York, orchestra seats 
for two favorite musicals (sample choice: My Fair Lady, Bells 
are Ringing, Happy Hunting, Li'l Abner), one night at the Hotel 
Governor Clinton, a dinner at Sardi’s, and a breakfast at the 
hotel (tips and taxes on these meals included). You can also ar- 
range through Greyhound for additional nights at the hotel at 
your own expense. Some typical package prices for one person: 
$48.45 from Baltimore; $52.65 from Syracuse; $57.35 from 
Pittsburgh; $75.70 from Chicago. Reservations can be made 
through the travel bureau at Greyhound terminals or through 
travel agencies. Allow a week to ten days. 


MEXICO TRAVEL PACKET 


Q. “This will be our first motor trip to Mexico. Can you suggest a reputable 
horder-point source of Mexican auto insurance and of information on Mexican 
auto travel?” C.R.M., Memphis, Tenn. 


@ Try Sanborn’s at 2148. Broadway, McAllen, Texas; 3401 N. 
San Bernardo, Laredo, Texas; El Jardin Hotel, Brownsville, 
Texas; or their new office at Eagle Pass, Texas. As a preliminary 
step, write to Sanborn’s for a free copy of their Mexico Travel 
Packet, which contains entry data, road-condition information, 
a list of highway accommodations, health hints, money con- 
verter, suggested reading, tour itineraries, and rates for auto in- 
surance. And, of course, AAA offices at the border can also 
supply Mexican travel data and auto insurance. 
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In 1937 the Nationalist Chinese needed air power. They got General Claire Lee 













Chennault dedicated air genius. He gave the Flying Tigers their claws, helped 
prevent the Japanese conquest of China...later commanded the United States 14th 


Air Force in World War Il. Now Chairman of the Board of Civil Air Transport 





airline, based on Formosa, the General lives in Taipei and Monroe, Louisiana 

spends spare moments fishing and gardening Like other world travelers, General 
Chennault favors Lockheed luxury liners for smooth, relaxed air travel, flies on them 
whenever possibDik Chis summer he will fly to Paris on the new, faster, longer-range 


LOCKHEED STARLINER —via TWA—Trans World Airlines * Flying Tiger 
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day-morning tennis matches attend- 
ance is taken for granted. It is all a little 
stufly but, except for some of the ir- 


responsible young, the people of West 
Chop no more question its rightness 
than they question the rightness of the 
solid stratum of long-established wealth 
on which it firmly rests 

Opposite from West Chop, both in 


direction and spirit, is Oak Bluffs 


the 


place the folksy old couple is heading 
for. Like West Chop, it looks across 
the waters of Vineyard Sound to Cape 
Cod 
There is no homogeneity here, but in- 


stead 


but there the resemblance ends. 


a curiously split personality, a 
of the the 
of the tavern and the taber- 


combination sacred and 


profane 


nacle. The dance hall, carrousel, penny 


arcades, and fried-clam parlors that 
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first meet the eye are, during the 
brief hot days of July and August, 
the scenes of animated though rea- 
priced merrymaking. At 
times there is the sound of breaking 


sonably 


glassware from one or more of the 
bars. But above them, and a little 
to one side, rises a tower topped 
by a large and brightly illuminated 
cross. This is the Tabernacle and it is 
due to its presence that Oak Bluffs 
gives out not only an odor of beer 
but of sanctity. 

Many Vineyard residents look on 
Oak Bluffs with a certain embarrass- 
ment. Few of them, when shopping 
or the movies brings them here, 
bother to walk the half block off the 
main street to the Camp Meeting 
Ground, the original Cottage City 
from which the town of Oak Bluffs 
grew. Here, grouped in a wide circle 
around the Tabernacle, is a collec- 
tion of miniature-size houses whose 
stained glass, pointed Gothic win- 
dows and uninhibited scrollwork 
re-create the Victorian age as faith- 
fully as Williamsburg re-creates co- 
lonial Virginia. Packed tightly to- 
gether, gayly painted and meticu- 
lously kept, they have the lacy charm 
of an old valentine. 

For well over a hundred years the 
Camp Meeting Association has been 
doing a brisk business in salvation, 
but the worldly also had its place. 
During the °70’s and °80’s Cottage 
City was, in its middle-class way, a ri- 
val in eleganee to Newport and Sara- 
toga. It takes no great stretch of the 
imagination President 
Grant in these surroundings or to 


to picture 


feel the excitement caused by the 
League of American Wheelmen as 
they swept past, guiding their high- 
wheeled bicycles with one hand and 
deftly twirling Japanese umbrellas 
with the other. Brass bands and the 
click of croquet balls often drowned 
out the hymns of the devout and at 
night the sky exploded with rockets 
and Roman candles. The Camp 
Meeting Ground still retains the fla- 
vor of the Age of Innocence. It is a 
place where the fine arts of porch- 
sitting, of lemonade-drinking and 
slow rocking on sultry afternoons 
still flourish and the old couple from 
Fall River Pawtucket will be 
happy here with their friends and 
neighbors 


or 


The well-dressed family from sub- 
urban New York have long since 
driven by in their station wagon. 
With perhaps a passing comment on 
the rickety condition of some of the 
old hotels, they have skirted a long 
curve of empty beach and are now 
entering the tree-shaded main street 
of Edgartown. At the foot of the 
street is the harbor and the yacht 
club, the centers of the town’s social 


life and its favorite sport of sailing. 














Overlooking the harbor are the hand- 
some white mansions that were built by 
the masters of the whaling ships. In a 
more modest house on a back street 
Mrs. Emily Post keeps her Book of 
Etiquette up to date. On the whole 
Edgartown lives up to the suggestions 
set forth in her book, although when 
cocktail parties follow fast upon each 
other’s heels there may be lapses which 
she might not entirely condone. Edgar- 
town is not stuffy. Indeed, 
gay, and 
wealth is not in all cases as long estab- 


it is some- 
times frantically since its 
lished as West Chop’s its rules of con- 
duct are not quite as thoroughly crys- 
tallized. Fundamentally, though, its 
views are correct and to date there is 
no record of anyone voting other than 
the straight Republican ticket. 
Meanwhile the intellectual and his 
family are well on their way Up Island. 
They have driven half a dozen miles 
among rolling wooded hills and past 
Gradually the land 
The 


more 


occasional farms. 
becomes hills rise 
bare. On 
them, instead of trees, are great granite 
boulders, remains of the glacier that 


formed the island. In its openness and 


more open. 


higher and become 


simplicity the country recalls the south 
of England, from which its first settlers 
came. Off to the left there are marshes 
and salt-water ponds and beyond them 


the sea is breaking on the long white 
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CRU 


beaches. The wind blows more freely 
here and as it shakes the car on the 
brow of a hill the man’s eyes take on 
the fanatic gleam of the true Up 
Islander. 

If he is a man who values solitude 
and prefers the sound of the sea to that 
of the human voice, his house will be 
on the moors or by the ponds of Chil- 
mark, 
ville, 


among the dunes of Lobster- 
or near the colored cliffs of Gay 
Head. If he is the gregarious type it ts 
more likely to be at Menemsha. 
Menemsha harbor is snug and shel- 
tered and the little fishing village that 
clusters around it appeals to people 
who like to congregate with their own 
kind. although they 
would indignantly deny it, the residents 
of Menemsha are not unlike the old 
folks of Oak Bluffs. Otherwise Menem- 
sha forms a kind of summer outpost 
of Greenwich Village without, 


In this respect, 


how- 
ever creating too painful an atmos- 
phere of artiness. 
serious work is accomplished here and 
in their off-time the vacationers sail, 
swim and fish. In addition, Menemsha 
acts as a convenient hopper into which 
established artistic and literary repu- 
tations can be dumped, to emerge 
shortly f bloody 
There is no lack of material for 


after in the form o 
shreds 


this swift and thorough processing. 


Not many places contain so thick 








A good deal of 


concentration of figures distinguished 
in the arts as the general Up Island 
area of Martha’s Vineyard. Thomas 
Benton, James Cagney, Max Eastman 
William Schuman, S. J. Perelman, Van 
Wyck Brooks are just a few of those 
who come here faithfully year 
year. 


after 


All these, plus those who take over 
the Down Island towns, add up to 
quite a lot of people. They and the 
houses they live in might be expected 
to clutter up the island. Yet when seen 
from the air it gives the impression of 
being only thinly settled. Here and 
there the bright yellow shingles of a 
new house may stand out, but a single 
winter will weather them to a muted 
silvery gray and the house will be ab- 
sorbed in the landscape. In the same 
way the 
course they leave their mark upon the 
summer. 
roads. 


people are 


There are more cars on the 


Picnickers with colored um- 
The 
waters are flecked with the white tri- 


angles of hundreds of 


brellas appear on the beaches. 


Dance 
music floats over the harbor from the 
Edgartown Yacht Club and the cock- 
tail flag flies from every masthead, At 
Oak Bluffs, on Illumination Night, the 
Camp Meeting Ground and the little 
gingerbread houses are lighted by a 
thousand Chinese paper lanterns. The 
people who come to the Vineyard 


sails. 


absorbed. Of 
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But it is no 
more than a busy bubbling on the sur- 


make their presence felt. 


face. Their presence is secondary to the 
living presence of sea and wind and 
weather and the growth of life from 
the summer earth. No matter how rest 


less their activities or how different 
their tastes, it is rare that at some time 
they are not touched by some sight or 
smell or sound of the season's ripening 

If they have come early to the island 
it may be the lilacs by a forgotten cellar 
hole or the beach-plum blossoms crest 
ing like waves against an old stone 
wall. In June, as the land warms, the 
mornings are dense with fog and the 
gray stillness is filled with the song o! 
unseen birds, 


may 


If they have been lucky 


they have seen the wild swans 


land on a pond at dusk or watched the 
otters playing. In July the wild roses 
cover the hills and in the towns the 
rambler roses burst into violent and 
bloom. A 


with the 


short-lived sunny hollow 


can be heavy fragrance ol 
milkweed and wild grapes and loud 
with the humming of bees. On an 
August day the horizon shimmers with 
the heat and sometimes the night sky 
is hung with the shimmering veils and 
curtains of the northern lights. They 


may have stood in a sheltered cove 
and dug clams in the company of a 


grave-faced gull or, at night, suddenly 


looked into the eyes of a deer. The 
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Att t 


like white arrows 
In September, in the 
glowing afternoons, the wild geese 
have flown close over the house and 
the air has been shaken by the beat 
of their wings per- 
haps, they merely paused for a mo- 
ment to listen to the voice of water 


terns have shot 


into the sea 


At some time, 


and the music of silence 

lo live on an island is like living 
on a ship and the eyes of islanders, 
like those of mariners, are never long 
removed from the sea or from the 
promises or warnings that are written 
in the sky. No one is unaffected by 
them and they form a changeless yet 
always changing background against 
which the life of an island moves. 

The Vineyard is washed by water 
and wind, by flowing tides and flow- 
ing air. There are few places where 
be heard and few 


where there is shelter from the wind. 


the sea cannot 


The sea laps or beats against the 
shore. The winds blow from all the 
points of the compass and where 
they blow from determines not only 
hot or cold, wet or 
but the look and the feel of the 
land itself. 


the weather 
dry 


The southwesterly winds of sum- 
mer, even when they blow hard, have 
a softness about theia. They spread 
and spray about a house like water 
and they blur the shapes of trees and 
hills The 


northwest wind strikes like a ham- 


with a luminous haze. 
mer and forces its keen edge through 
At its touch 


distant objects spring forward and 


every crack and crevice. 


their outlines become as sharp as 
though a lens had brought them into 
brilliant focus. The sea becomes pro- 
foundly, darkly blue. A northeaster 
attacks in wetand intermittent gusts, 
icy and pitiless. Beneath it all colors 


and 


waves look vicious as the teeth of 


become dulled the breaking 
At such times there ts noth- 
ing kind Vineyard. It is 
bleak, At all times 


it is unpredictable. On the most tran- 


sharks 
about the 
angry and sullen 
quilday the sky may suddenly darken 
and the air turn bitter. After a storm- 
lashed night the morning may be so 
still and the face of the land so radi- 
ant that, like the lover of a beautiful 
and temperamental woman, a man 
can only sigh and forgive. 

Ot 
agree that October is the finest 


all months native Vineyarders 
The 
and the low sun 


days are cloudless 


pours out a dazzling light. There is 
no longer a trace of what, to them, is 


The 
early 


the enervating heat of summer. 
the 
mornings there is often a white frost 


nights are cold and in 
in the lowlands. On the Up Island 
hills the huckleberry 


scarlet against the pale green of the 


patches are 


reindeer moss. The sedge is golden 
along the fringes of the ponds and 


the sumac and maples are blazing in 


si 
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the swamps. By any standards it is a 
lovely time of year. But the delight, 
restrained though it is, that comes 
over the Vineyarder almost immedi- 
ately after Labor Day is not caused 
entirely by the beauties of nature. In 
fact, if you have known one of them 
long enough to win his confidence— 
a matter, as a rule, of ten or fifteen 
years—he will tell you that it is born 
of the fact that the summer people 
have finally left. 

For a long three months he has 
been submerged under a noisy, if 
profitable, flood of strangers. Now 
at last the island, lent for a time to 
those others, has been returned to 
its rightful owners. Like most New 
Englanders, the Vineyarder has had 
a long acquaintance with the eccen- 
tricity of his own kind and he is tol- 
erant of the eccentricity of summer 
folk. But it can, after a time, become 
wearing. Besides, the tempo they 
bring with them is not to his liking. 
With their departure he can stroll 
leisurely down Main Street, hunt 
pheasant on the deserted moors, or 
simply sit in the sun and have a gam 
with his friends. Whatever he does, 
he can do itin his own unhurried way. 

It is a good way. It has been tried 
out for some three hundred years 
and found to work. It has been the 
way of fishermen and whalers, of 








ALGUST WEATIIER 


Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average August temperatures for some key spots 
around the world. Daytime averages will be 
higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig- 


coastwise men and deep-water men 
When Capt. George Fred Tilton 
set out on foot across three thousand 
miles of Arctic ice to seek aid for his 
shipwrecked vessels he took his time, 
but he got there all the same. When 
that other Vineyarder, Joshua Slo- 
cum, sailed his little sloop Spray 
around the world he was in no hurry 
either. A swordfisherman may stand 
for half a day in the lurching crow’s 
nest of his boat before he sights a 
fish and he must approach him care- 
fully before he finally harpoons him. 
Off-island they don’t always under- 
stand these things and this is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why sooner 
or later most Vineyarders return to 
the place of their birth. 

There is a solidity and a perma- 
nence in these hills, these old houses, 
and these lichen-plated stone walls. 
There is a reassurance in the steady 
rhythm of the sea and the recurrent 
patterns of the winds. 

It is this that the exile knows he 
will find when he returns from the 
mainland. Perhaps it is this changed 
perspective that everyone who comes 
here, whether he realizes it or not, is 
looking for. Perhaps, too, when a 
Vineyarder says he likes “a far-seein’ 
place,”’ it is this that he has in mind 
and not only a long view to a wide 


horizon. rHE END 
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Vot long ago, only the rich could afford 

a vacation house; now nearly everyone can. 

Here, to guide you in planning yours, 

is an unparalleled compilation: 

secrets of the trade drawn from nine of 
{merica’s best architects, plus a 

portfolio of eight of their most 

provocative examples of vacation-house 

design. Another feature in a 


series on the implements of leisure. 


@ This is the age of the second everything. It 
opened officially and most inauspiciously with the 
second chicken in every pot. The failure of this 
hopeful forecast may have cost Mr. Hoover more 
votes than the total of his other errors, but the 
vision, though unhappily timed, was prophetic. 

In 1956, 5,000,000 U.S. had 
automobiles. “‘At automobiles is 
the way the report is phrased. In 1957, the 
builder who tries to sell a house without a second 


families two 


least” two 


bath has to try very hard indeed (a marginal 
group of customers will still settle for a bath and 
a half). And who 
telephone”? 


is still without a second 

The second television set was hailed as the 
miracle to rescue a new industry from the dol- 
drums, and the family from constant warfare over 
channels, Hi-fi fans are moving from high fidelity 
old-style to something called “binaural” or 
“stereophonic.”” Both terms mean you need two 
of everything to hear what is being played. And 
now there is a developing social phenomenon 
known as the second vacation. 

The second house fits into this expanding 
category of “seconds” but it is a thing (perhaps 
“event” would be more accurate) of a totally dif- 
ferent order of magnitude. For the second house 
is not merely a shelter in addition to the one the 
family calls home: it is also a generator of dupli- 
cates. A couple with children and a second house 
probably owns 12 beds, 48 sheets, 24 blankets 
and pillowcases, two automatic laundries. The 
beds are only the beginning, and anyone can take 
it from there. 

A survey of five widely circulated magazines 
indicated that between six and sixteen per cent of 
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The Second House ; 


LEAN-TO WITH LUXURY 


| eet for summer vacations and winter skiing weekends in the Catskills, this 

Hunter, New York, house creates an illusion of living in a forest lean-to, with 
no sacrifice of comfort, Simple post-and-beam structure and natural spruce boards 
emphasize the spirit of its mountainside locale, and the slope of roof (and ceilings) 
echoes the slope of the hills. Far wall is glass, bringing the spectacular sweep of 
tree-carpeted mountains inside, The two bathrooms have a view of the sky through 
plastic domes, To give the housewife a vacation, too, luxury keynotes the kitchen 
which includes dishwasher, clothes washer and dryer, garbage disposal. Built-in draw 
ers and cabinets keep interior uncluttered. Four bedrooms (two are bunkrooms) 


warm air heat. Roof extends over outside storage room and forms covered en 
1200 sq. ft $24,000. (Prices quoted do not 


include land, landscaping, architect's fee, appliances.) Architect: Norman Klein, A.1.A 


trance. Area (living space only) Cost 





BVUOGET-BYVILT BEACH “CAMP” 


Spr anchored to pilings in the dunes at Saga 

ponack, Long Island, New York, this tentlike cot 
tage was designed for a career woman who wanted a 
hurricane-defying structure with two-level privacy for 
herself and guests, plus the salty fragrance and charac 
ter of wood construction. An unmechanical house, with 
no heat, and lighting by candles or kerosene lamps 
Owner's bedroom (reached by spacesaving pulldown 
ladder, below) is tucked into roof, clear of traffic, opens 


on upper-level “widow's walk" for private sunbaths 





| Darty cooking is done in fireplace flanked by glass 


panels (above) that give the cook simultaneous 
views of sunset and sea. Guest bedroom is at opposite 
end of house, separated from living area by a tiny 
kitchen. Boxlike bathroom projects toward sea, using 
no interior space. On land side (he/ow) root continues to 
wood deck, forms comfortable back rest outside, and 
storage wall inside. Beneath deck are cinder-block car 
port and utility room. Area: 700 sq. ft. Cost: $7000 
Designer: Andrew M. Geller of Raymond Lowry Corp 





their subscribers own a second house. At a con- 
vention of highway officials, the deputy com- 
missioner of the Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce had this to say: “We have talked 
about two- and three-car families as a very likely 
possibility in the near future. It is also conceiv- 
able that the highway system will bring about 
a two-house family because of the reduced time 
of travel between places of residence and places 
of recreation and leisure. The four-day work 
week and the three-day weekend may soon ac- 
celerate this social effect...” 

his social effect is primarily a further expan- 
sion of the mobility so characteristic of our time. 
Like other phenomena representing social change, 
this one could also be viewed with alarm. The 
change, however, is one of quantity and not of 
kind, for there is nothing intrinsically new about 
the second house. The rich have always taken 
what advantage they could of the refreshment 
that comes with a change of background. The 
perennially fascinating events in Mayerling took 
place in a second (perhaps it was a third or fourth) 
house. Marie Antoinette’s favorite retreat was a 
kind of make-believe farm. The events in New- 
port, Bar Harbor and Palm Beach which so fas- 
cinated the masses around the turn of the cen- 
tury all took place in second (at the very least) 
houses, All that is new today is that great num- 
bers of middle-class people are staking out claims 
in what, not so long ago, was an area of abso- 
lutely inaccessible luxury. 

“Luxury” means many different things to dif- 
ferent people, and it is this which makes the prob- 
lem of the second house so fascinating and so 
tricky. Speaking as an architect, | am strongly of 
the opinion that, if you are contemplating such a 
venture, it is far less important to decide what the 
second house /s than what it is supposed to do. 

Traditionally, the second house is a vacation 
house; it is also predominantly a warm-weather 
vacation house. Traditionally—and _ logically— 
the vacation house goes in a vacation place, a 
place related to water, mountains or woods. Also 
built into the image is the expectation that a va- 
cation place be cooler, and quieter. Now where 
did this idea come from? It came from the fact 
that once about the only people who could afford 
to think about a second house lived in cities, 
which, in the era before air conditioning and 
paved streets, were even more uncomfortable 
and noisy than they are now. 

Today probably more money resides in sub- 
urbia and exurbia than in cities, and in many of 
these areas the classic requirements of a vaca- 
tion place are already being met: good air, lower 
temperatures, reasonable quiet, swimming pools, 
plenty of grass and trees. For this large and pros- 
perous group, well equipped to pay for the pleas- 
ures of a second house, what is the second house 
supposed to do? Provide more lawn, more trees, 
more quiet? The second house would be more 
interesting if this question were answered intelli- 
gently more often. To listen to some of the wives 
in this group, the absolute limit in holiday luxury 
would be a compact urban apartment, complete 
with air conditioning, room service and no chil- 
dren underfoot. This may not correspond with 
the average male Continued on Page 98 

















PINWHEEL HOUSE WITH CHANGING VIEWPOINTS 


panes to look out on the world in different directions according to mood and 
weather, this house in Watermill, Long Island, New York, is adaptable to almost 
any site. The raised living-dining area has four nearly identical sides, each with an in- 
terior wall divided into a fixed glass panel, a screenable open section and a fixed ply- 
wood panel. Wooden outer walls, 18° long, slide on overhead tracks to blank off any 
side, leave only the glass section exposed, or open the side to outdoors as in photograph 
Steel 1 beams brace sliding walls against the wind. Upper level has an open kitchen, 
dining counter, Franklin stove for heat. Two bedrooms and bath in concrete-block 


lower level, partially underground. Area: 850 sq. ft. Cost: $8000. Designer: Peter Blake 














Continued from Page 96 citizen's dream 


ofa second house, but it 1s an intelligent and 


even illuminating response )a particular set 
of circumstance Ihings have indeed changed 

When | was a small child. my parents had a 
summer cottage on Long Island Sound. It was 
an event when they got the house, and there 
were months of planning, packing and un 
packing. When we finally took off, our Hudson 
Super Six touring car was loaded to the gun 
wales. My tather came down for weekends 
driving thirty-six miles each way. All this 
represented an achieved limit, and within it 
we were not only content but rather im 
pre wed 

Now my own family has a second house. It 
is almost three times as far from home, re 
flecting not only the improvement in roads and 
cars but the growing shortage of suitable land 
near cities. It is not only a summer house but 
is used intermittently throughout the year 
i far more complex affair, with its automatic 
heat and other equipment, than the summer 
cottage of childhood, lLoday’s second house 
tends to be as fully equipped (in some respects 
better equipped) than the “first” house 

One might think that with this embarrass 
ment of mehes the many families who now 
follow this pattern of living would be mor 
than happy to shuttle endlessly between house 
buse and the second house. But this does 
not appear to he so Ihe world has got too 
mall, Too many fascinating places can be 
easily reached, Our summer neighbors across 
the street are spending half the summer in 
Wyoming. In the past twelve months my wile 
and | toured the canals of Holland in a motor 
cruiser and the Bahamas in a schooner. The 
second house, achieved within a framework 


of rising living standards, ceases to be an end 
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LIVING IN PLEASANT CIRCLES 


fb repetitive pattern of circular stonework in this house above a lake in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, is functional as well as beautiful. The high stone 
circle, half within the house, condenses the utility block by enclosing a tiny 
kitchen and bath inside, a court with a shower and bathroom entrance for bathers 
outside, The open living area flows around this and the circular fireplace, merges 
with dining and sleeping spaces. (Two bedrooms can be separated by folding par- 
titions.) Aesthetically, the circular motif contrasts with flat glass and straight 
lines. The circular terrace wall defines a small lawn on both sides of the house, 
serves aS a foundation and has an entrance to garage and utility room on the 
downhill side. Ends of house project beyond wall to give a feeling of lightness; 


practically, they are storage walls, with built-in desks, drawers and closets. Warm- 
air heat. Area: 1000 sq. ft. Cost: $19,000. Architect: John MacL. Johansen 











EASY TO LIVE IN, EASY TO CARE FOR 


_ desert house, built on a rocky hillside in Palm Springs, California, to take 
advantage of a favorite view, was designed for housekeeping ease and mini 

mum maintenance. Materials resist sun and dry air—large areas of glass, asbestos- 
cement panels, glass-plastic skirt for balcony terrace. Design dramatizes the 
setting, with the house floating aboveground, cutting into slope only a few feet 
at one corner. Interior (right) picks up colors from the desert landscape, and is 
easily enlarged by opening glass doors to terrace over carport, and by sliding 
back the folding wall of one bedroom. Kitchen becomes snack bar by opening 
panel in living-room wall. House has second bedroom, two baths, year-round ait 
conditioning. Upkeep of grounds requires only occasional turning of faucet to 
sprinkle hardy desert plants. Area: 1300 sq. ft., plus 870 sq. ft. of terrace. Cost 

$40,000, including air conditioning. Architect: Frey & Chambers, A.1LA 








in itself and becomes one of a larger series of 
options, An interesting consequence of treat 
ing a house in this casual off-and-on manner ts 
that it tends to evolve not as a house but as a 
machine. It has to unless one has the caretaker 
and staff to open and close it 

Another possible consequence of treating a 
house as only one of a series of options is that 
it be planned with periodic rental in mind 
Many yacht owners enjoy a luxury afloat that 
would be beyond their means if they were not 
able to charter the boat when they had no use 
for it. The second house frequently falls into a 
similar category. Designing a house with rental 
in mind means only giving a little extra atten 
tion to questions of maintenance and lock-up 
storage for personal possessions 

There are two times in life when people 
think seriously about supplementing their 
year-round living facilities, One ts when the 
children start coming; the other is when the 
children start going away, The first group 
generally requires a larger house than it can 
afford; the second can usually afford a bigger 
house than it needs. Both situations add up to 
a house on the smallish side 18) the second 
house is usually a compact affair 

Another general characteristic of the sec 
ond house 1s that it reflects a desire for a change 
ol pace All too freque ntly this is left to the 
landscape for solution, while the house itself 
reflects the monotonous mediocrity of the 
suburb from which the owners have just 
escaped, It 1s too bad that the chance to achieve 
a total change of atmosphere through intelli 
gent planning and some lighthearted architec 
tural experimentation 1s so often passed up 

Consider a family planning to build a sum 
mer house in the Wisconsin north woods, Wi 
consin, for a good part of the 


year, can be 
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fearsome place; winter temperatures start at zero 
and move down from there, and four-foot snow 
falls fail to make newspaper headlines. A house 
built to endure in Wisconsin must, naturally, take 
these conditions into account. For summer living 
in Wisconsin, however, a house lifted bodily 


from Florida or the Southwest would do nicely, 


and its typical features, such as sliding glass walls 
through ventilation, screened patios and the rest 
would contribute mightily to the joys of vacation 
living. If the house were also to be used as a ski 
lodge on occasion, the features could still be re 
tained with supplementary provisions for heating 

What this example says is that the second 


house need not conform to a given regional type 


There ar xcellent reasons why it should not 
Ihe conditions which fostered the rise of the 
rewional house are rapidly disappearing. People 
dont teel a8 regional as they used to—they 
move around too much. So do building material 


ind equipment. It 1s cheaper in Pennsylvania, for 
instance, to build a wall of Pacific Coast redwood 


than to use the abundant local stone. Improved 


communicatlo have a good bit to do with the 
proc of house hybridization now going on, in 
first as well a econd hous lf a builder in 


Maine sees a three-month-old California house 
ina magazine, what 1s to prevent him from being 
influenced by it”? The diflerence between the 
year-round and the second house, in this respect 
is only that the latter has fewer limitations 

Ive said that the second house is due to evolve 
more as a machine than as a house. The idea ts 
unpalatable to many, but it /y a trend. It stems 
basically from the fact that women need vacations 
too. Whether a house 1s an all-year aflair or a 
hol day place rooms have till to be cleaned, beds 
to be made, people to be fed. If the second house 
is to provide a vacation for the housewile, too, 
then the need for mechanical servants 1s virtually 
unlimited. The 19th Century image of a vacation 
is a return to nature and simple life is still with 
ul but for the housewile of today there 1s no sim 
ple life without quantities of equipment, All of 
which gives one pause, for a full complement of 
automatic household machinery is anything but 
inexpensive. Can budget room for this essential 
luxury be made by trimming elsewhere 


lhe other bie burden on the ccond-house 


budget is space. Lhough, unfortunately, itis always 
when spac most needed that the least money 
is available, an understanding of where space 


goes in a house, and where it can be most easily 
| lerable } 

manipulated, can result in considerable savings 
Ihe service block in a house (kitchen, baths, 

heating) occupies a minimum of space, and 


though ingenuity can sometimes compress it, the 


savings never amount to anything. Where the 
bulk of the floor area goes 1s into living areas and 
bedrooms. Especially bedrooms. In a year-round 


house it make excellent sense to provide chil 
dren with bedrooms which are also study and 
play areas and citadels of personal privacy. There 


is no such need in the second house Dormitory 


setups with double bunks are not only adequate 
but frequently welcomed. Where swimming forms 
part of the daily routine, the whole bathroom 
plan can be greatly simplified. For general living 
in the second house, a large, complete living 
room is often superfluous; outdoor living is an 
agreeable reality, and outdoor space can be ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive. If bugs are a problem, an 
enclosure of screen cloth is a simple device for 
creating an outdoor room of any size. In short, 
the luxury of space is attainable in the economy- 
size second house if the space is created outside. 
Any time a porch or a patio can take the place 
of a constructed room, you are ahead of the game 

How much is an economy-size second house” 
In general, service areas such as baths and 
kitchens cost a minimum of $25 to $35 a square 
foot. General living space can be constructed for 
around $10 a square foot, but with heating and 
insulation $15 is a closer minimum. Outdoor 
living areas can be built for $2 to $6.a square foot, 
depending on paving, fences, trellises and so on 
If the budget dictates a minimum house now, with 
the hope of more later, do not expand the house 
by adding a room or a wing. Add a separate 
building. | know it sounds extravagant, but noth- 
ing in building is quite as expensive as tamper- 
ing with an existing structure. 

A few years back, | watched a friend get him- 
self a new beach house. Some carpenters arrived 
and in a few days erected a large platform on 
heavy posts. We then waited for them to get go- 
ing on the framing of the house, but they packed 
up their tools and went away. Days passed and a 
truck arrived bearing the name of a large New 
York department store. Panels of assorted sizes 
were disgorged and on the following afternoon the 
platform supported not one house, but two. Each 
was tiny, and contained only a single room, but 
they looked cheerful and there was plenty of 
room left on the platform for sitting out. The 
house was actually two prefabricated units, made 
for use as garden tool sheds, but as a beach 
house the whole thing worked admirably. The 
following season, feeling the need of an expanded 
social life, my friend went back to his department 
store and presently had a fine guest house (a ga- 
rage shell on another platform) about fifty feet 
away from his own. His neighbors considered 
him impossibly eccentric, but when I discovered 
how very little his luxurious little three-unit house 
had cost him, | was not so sure. 

The beach house was an admirable example of 
a user’sanalyzing his requirements and then meet- 
ing them without concern for traditional pro- 
cedures. He, too, discovered that the economical 
way to expand was with separate building units, 
but this method offers more than a cost advantage. 
Decentralized building permits zoning, for in- 
stance. This means that if you use the house as 
a whole during the summer, but need only cook- 
ing and sleeping facilities on an occasional winter 
weekend, you can conveniently heat just one 


building. The Continued on Page 102 




















FPLEXIBLE “OUTDOOR” HOUSE 


P pees for a couple with two college-age children, this 
house in Kent Woodlands, California, encourages in- 
formal and flexible living. This pattern is reflected in the abun- 
dance of relatively inexpensive outside living space and in the 
“guest house” (/e/t rear) with two bedrooms, two baths, minia- 
ture kitchen and its own heat. The separate wing not only offers 
privacy to children or guests, but saves expense and upkeep 


since it can be closed when not needed, or used during seasons 


when the main house ts closed. A wood deck around the pool 
creates level space on the steep hillside, and an ideal vantage 
for a view of San Francisco Bay. Redwood is used for exterior 
of house, natural hemlock boards inside. Floor ts radiant 
heated concrete. Main wing includes bedroom, dressing room 
and bath, living room, “party’’ kitchen, maid's room and bath 
Area: 2662 sq. ft., plus 1372 sq. ft. of porch and deck, Cost 
$60,000. Architect: Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons, A.1.A 





THE VERGATILE LOW-COST PREFAS 


( ‘ontemporary character, ease of construction and economy are 


A attractions of the Techbuilt cottage, typical of better prefabricated 


units. Shown here as 


floor, roof and wall panels assembled, including doors and sliding alu 


minum sash, and posts and beams cut to size. House can be erected by 


two peopk 


imilar cottage in woods, with its few partitions, free-standing metal fire 


place and full glass wall at porch end, emphasizes openness. This model 


24'x28' 


Area: 6/2 sq, ft. plus 192 sq. ft. porch. Factory price: $2700. Erected and 


finished by a contractor, with foundation, wiring, etc., cottage 


ibout $6700, Heating and winterizing about $1500 more. Architect 


Koch & Associates, A.1.A. Manufactured by Techbuilt, Inc., Lexington, Mass 


Continued from Page 100 ame holds for au 
conditioning. If married children want to move in 
for their vacation, the decentralized plan offers 
more privacy for everyone, And if the house ul 
timately gets too big for your needs, it is far 
simpler to sell a small unit and have it moved 
away than to attempt to saw the old family 
mansion in hall 

The tinal problem to be met by the second 
house has to do with its transformation trom 
“house” to “home Ihe transition can be su 
premely logical—if it is anticipated when the 
house is built. The permanent home is generally 
built—or bought—-to meet a difhicult set of r 
quirements. It has to be accessible to the place ot 
work, It has to be in a certain kind of neighbor 
hood. It has to be within reach of school, church 
stores. In most U.S. cities the advantages of loca 
tion stop right there. The second house, however 
is located by an entirely different set of values 
which are human rather than economic or social 
beauty of surroundings, lack of congestion, free 
dom from trafhe and other disturbances 

At retirement age, those factors which made 
home what it was, where it was, have largely 
evaporated, The original requirements of access! 
bility, proximity, social compatibility are no 
longer operative. The second house begins to 
look more like home. And what could be more 
natural or desirable’? The second house is the 
place where from the beginning, free from the 
limitations of the workaday house, you can build 
in all the qualities that have to do with good 


living rk END 


iv v/ hy George Ne lson. Acknowledgement for valuable 
assistance to American Institute of Architects, Peter Blake 
Donn Emmons, Albert Frey, Norman Klein, John Macl 
Johansen, Richard J. Neutra, Betty Reese and Andrew M 
Geller, Techbuilt, inc. and Carl Koch 
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1 seaside vacation house, the building is shipped with 


or put under cover in two days by a crew of five. Interior of 


leeps six in two bedrooms and curtained living-room alcove 


would cost 








UNINHIBITED LUXURY IN AN “UNINHABITABLE" DESERT 


Bip shimmering vacation house in California’s Colorado Desert was 
built on terrain almost as arid and inhospitable as the moon. Technology 
makes it luxuriously habitable. Weather control is achieved by circulating 
ice water or hot water through copper coils under floors and outside walks 
Aluminum heat mirrors are built into walls and roof; sliding glass panels 
ind swiveling aluminum louvers can open the house to breezes or shut it off 
from storms. The architectural theme is reflective—the mirroring of chang- 
ing desert colors by glass and aluminum surfaces, walls bright with bits of 
glass and mica. Area: 3800 sq. ft. Cost: Like the site, to which water was piped 


from miles away, out of this world. Architect: Richard J. Neutra, F.A.1LA. 
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OUT OF THE BLUE CAME A NEW KIND OF THIRST-QUENCHER 


A drink glac ier-blue and glac ier-cold. A drink with the bittersweet taste of quinine w iter and the subtle 


uplift of Smirnoff Vodka! It's quick and easy to make... and even easier to take. There’s nothing mor 


thirst-quenching, no drink more satisfying than a Smirnoff vodka and tonic, Make it like gin and tonic 


but use Smirnoff Vodka instead of gin. Smirnoff, we said. a 
a 
the vodka of vodkas Wi 7 rno 
THE GREATEST WN VOD 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN A., FRANCE, ENGLAND, MEY 








AP THE CLIMAX of the summer by 

planning a visit to this delightful 
oceanside resort, Choose between fun 
and frivolity or rest and relaxation. A 
few spendthrift hours just lolling on our 
spacious sundecks, a brisk turn along 
the #-mile Boardwalk, an invigorating 
dip in the surf, a workout in our roof- 
top health baths, a meal to warm the 
heart of an epicure, a sound sleep to 
the lullaby of the waves breaking be- 
neath your window-——no one has really 
lived until he's enjoyed this magnificent 
luxury, 80 reasonably priced 


Rates at Chalfonte 
start at #8 per 
pereon* 

Rates at Haddon 
Hall start at $0 per 
person” 

*Two in a room, & 
private bath 

For American Plan 
(three meale) add 
$7.40 per person 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Beardwetk, Atlantic City, NJ 
Owned & opersied by Leeds & Lippincott Co for 6) yours 
Write for Uivelraled folder 








COME ON UP FOR 
A FALL VACATION! 


Spend autumn in Ontario's colour- 
ful northland, Get in the festive 
pirit and enjoy the beauty of 
nature during Muskoka’s “Fall 
Colour Cavaleade Sept, 21-29, 


And when you're here, take in 
the CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. Largest annual 
exposition in the world .. 
Aug. 23—Sept. 7 
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Write today for free 
travel literature 





Canada’s Family 
Variety Vacationiand 
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| Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, | 
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by Hugh G., Foster 


@ When Jean Henri Fabre, the 
great French entomologist, let any 
insect with dart or fang nip him in 
the interests of science, he wisely 
made a single exception—the scor- 
pion. If he had permitted that seg- 
mented apache to prong him once, 
he would have remembered it all the 
days of his life, and he lived to be 
ninety-two. 

Fabre substituted beetles, praying 
mantes and assorted lepidoptera for 
the scorpion. But as a survivor of 
four outrages by the beast—once in 
the flank, another time on the great 
toe, and twice between the sheets— 
I can testify that the effect is gal- 
vanic. In another case, involving a 
neighborly tarantula, the results were 
explosive. With one stroke of his 
poisoned bodkin, the scorpion sent 
the legs of his giant cousin flying off 
by spontaneous disarticulation. 

Ancient man had healthy respect 
for this formidable bug, and the 
civilized Greeks, with their open- 
toed sandals, did not hesitate to 
deify him. The scorpion is immor- 
talized in the Zodiac as the symbol 
for November, and in the heavens 
by a constellation. On earth he is 
rivaled only by the snake in the 
awesome regard in which he is held. 

The scorpion inhabits only the 
warm lands north and south of the 
equator to the fortieth parallel. 
However, due to a cosmic shuffle, 
more than 2,000,000 square miles 
comprising Patagonia, New Zealand, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Philip- 
pines and all of Oceania are en- 
tirely scorpion-free. 

The proud claim that it is the 
world capital of the scorpion is 
maintained by the state of Durango, 
Mexico. As New York City esteems 
the squatting beaver, and California 
the bear, Durango honors the scor- 
pion with a place on the great seal of 
the state. There they have the big- 
gest—an ugly citizen, black as jet, that 
measures six inches from snout to 
stinger. Durango also has the" best" — 
a thug that goes by the Latin alias 
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Beware the Scorpion 


This menace of tropical lands is as deadly 


as the tarantula, as venomous as the black-widow spider 


suffusus Pocock, rarely more than 
three inches in length and rubio, a 
rosy blond, in color. This one is 
loaded. His poison sac may contain 
as much as eight milligrams of 
venom. Some years ago, when a 
laboratory was set up in Durango 
City to distill serum, the rubio fetched 
the highest price. But after one sea- 
son the market was saturated; the 
trappers had found it easier and 
safer to breed scorpions in fruit 
jars. The venom from the home- 
grown stock was tested and found 
to be as high proof as that of the 
wild, or range, scorpion. 

Despite the demand for the prod- 
uct by chemists, 
scorpion husbandry cannot expand 
beyond the pin-money scale because 
of the chronic shortage of sires. The 
buck scorpion cannot be put to stud. 
He is useful only once, suicidally 
begetting six or more young that 
are armed at birth with miniature 
vials of liquid fire. Within several days 
each goes his own way and stays 
apart. There are no reunions among 
the Pandinidae family of the order 
Scorpionida. No two will ever be 
found together unless one is engaged 
in eating the other. 


manufacturing 


This brooding assassin loves soli- 
tude and the dark. Lurking in moist 
places, he browses on insects within 
reach of his powerful nippers, not 
bothering to use his lethal skewer on 
game smaller than the lizard or 
rhinoceros beetle. He appears to 
have no natural enemies except his 
own kind, but when he goes stalk- 
ing he is careful not to blunder into 
spiders’ webs; the black widow’s 
venom is as powerful as his own. 
And if a scorpion is caught in the 
path of driver ants, he will be picked 
to shreds. He cannot hurt the hedge- 
hog, nor, obviously, the armadillo. 
In southern Mexico, kinkajous and 
monkeys are deft at catching scor- 
pions, snapping their tajls off and 
munching them like prawns. 

With the first moon of his adult- 
hood the scorpion turns to love, 
and in courtship he can be as tender 
as a sucking dove. He offers his 


nipper to every female he meets, and 
once he is accepted, a long engage- 
ment follows. For two or three 
nights, the lovers adore each other 
at claws’ length. Then the pair dance 
a stately minuet before mating, 
which is a joyless consummation for 
the male. The female eats the male 
forthwith and flings his brittle husk 
on the bone heap of her former 
loves. 


In ancient times the scorpion’s 
reputation for homicide was taken 
for granted. Whomsoever it biteth 
he perisheth that day. Modern en- 
tomologists leave it to the chemist 
to say that the poison, similar to 
strychnine, is neurotoxic. Some in- 
dividuals are peculiarly vulnerable 
and die unless serum is administered 
promptly. Others don’t mind the 
scorpion’s sting at all. 

Many people in southern Mexico 
and other parts of tropical America 
are dominated by a totemic fear of 
the insect; to them the scorpion’s 
“bite” is always mortal. One day 
Abél, a fine, strong man who sold 
us our firewood in Atlacomulco, was 
bitten, and as Nacho the gardener 
tells it: “The animal fell into his 
shirt and struck Abél in the breast— 
zas! Without even saying God's 
name, he sat down under a hog-plum 
tree, drew his serape around him, 
although it was an uncommonly hot 
day, and proceeded to die. He had 
his machete in hand, and it was 
worth a man’s neck to approach 
him with help. And so he persevered 
in the dying, which took many 
hours. He will be buried Tuesday.” 

Simona, our cook, was scorpion 
bait according to the medieval phi- 
losopher Albertus Magnus, who 
claimed that the principal objects 
of the scorpion’s hatred are virgins 
and women. But she was also 
scorpion-fast. Once a week she an- 
nounced, “*Un alacran me picé,” dis- 
playing the carcass of the offending 
animalito, and requesting that a 
Band-Aid dusted with chili be ap- 
plied over the puncture. 

Continued on Page 106 

















Now 


nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 





means new freedom from fear of blowouts 


Nylon’s shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off the everyday 
road shocks that can cause unseen damage to ordinary tire cord. 
lead to blowouts under the stress of highway driving. For today’s 
heavier, more powerful cars, for the sustained speeds permitted 
on today’s highways, nylon cord tires give you a priceless extra 


margin of safety. The lasting strength and protection of nylon 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 





1 O 


2. MOISTURE DAMAGE. 3. FLEX FATIGUE. Nylon's 
Water can't rot nylon cord, resilience give: lasting pro- 
Nylon ends blowouts due to tection against the strength- 
sapping flex strain that oc- 





1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 
Nylon's shock-absorbing 
toughness 
impact domage caused by 
hitting a bump, hole or rock. 


protects against 
moisture seeping in through 


cracks or cuts in tires. curs every time a tire turns. 


HOLIDAY 


cord tires have been proved in billions of miles of use by truckers. 
W hether you choose 


ofler 


All tire companies make nylon cord tir 


premium or standard nylon tires, they you greater pro 
tection than comparable tires made with ordinary cord, Look 
for the identification on the sidewall. Insist on nylon when buy- 


ing new tires—change to nylon when buying a new car. 


THE SAFEST, 
STRONGEST TIRES 
ARE MADE WITH 

NYLON CORD 





4. HEAT DAMAGE. Nylon 


ives two-way protection. It 
o 4 MEG. U.S. aT. OFF. 
not only has greater heat 

resistance, but ako mokes BETTER THIN > FOR BETTER lV 
cooler-running tires. THROUGH Hemi 
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Rum! 


Lnjoy the rum 
made with cl ir, 


Puerto Rican 
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TILLERS PRODUCTS 


Continued from Page 104 

Simona brought me heartening 
broths when | lay howling from my 
first scorpion jab. And | shall never 
forget the touching way in which 
she tried to console me. “Poor 
seflor, what a pity you were not 
bitten as a child, for if you had died 
you would not be suffering so much 
today.” 

Harsh as it is, a full jolt by the 
scorpion is said to fortify the system 
against the ravages of successive 
attacks, But it is not a palliative. In 
the Middle Ages a painkiller was 
discovered that 


works in many 


cases—the eating of lettuce seeds 
[he effect is that of a mild narcotic. 
In addition to the standard balsams, 
tonics and cordials given to victims, 
antique materia medica and The 
Old Healer’s Hornbook \ist that re- 
liable infusion: four grains of pow- 
dered mummy in mare’s milk. Also 
recommended is a poultice of raw 
river crabs ground in a mortar, and 


if fever sets in, an application of 


THE LIVELY 
GHOSTS OF 
POMPETI 
Continued from Page 50 


three sloping platforms, which sur- 
round a small table. Guests lay on 
the slopes, their feet downward to- 
ward the wall and their heads toward 
the table. Servants served the food 
by offering it to the guests, or by put- 


ting it within reach on the table 


or—in parties that were going with 
a swing—by putting it into the 


guests’ mouths. Dinner began at 
three in the afternoon, but some- 
times invitations were sent out for 
two o'clock or even midday, thus 
showing that the host had the money 
to feed his guests for one, two or 
three extra hours. Wine was served 
in great quantities. Standing in any 
of these rooms, imagining the loung- 
ing guests and remembering the 
paintings that some of them had on 
their walls, it ts easy to guess that 
the manners of the company were 
not very formal. But guessing ts not 
necessary. We Anow that manners 
were not formal: in fact, they were 
so free and easy that one annoyed 
host put up a notice in his dining 
room, It still remains, in part. It 
requests his guests to let the servants 
wash their feet; to use the napkins 
provided, so that the couches do not 
get soiled; to kindly refrain from 
casting lascivious glances at the 
serving women and from making 
passes at the wives of other guests, 
and above all to keep the conversa- 


tion clean 
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moss grown, naturally, on a skull. 
(Some authorities even recommend 
a small dose of spirits of ammonia. 
It won't hurt you, but it’s doubtful 
that it will help much, either.) 

It is good to know such time- 
tested remedies are at hand. But in 
scorpion country it is better to know 
how to spot the enemy. The scor- 
pion detected is a sitting duck. Over- 
confident of his knife play, he does 
not retreat; so when you tread on 
him, crush the entire bug. His sting is 
mighty, long after the rest of him is 
a pulp. 

On entering a room, check it 
thoroughly—walls and ceiling beams 
as well as corners. Lay down a 
smoke screen of insecticide in bed- 
rooms an hour before retiring. The 
spray won't kill scorpions, but will 
drive them outdoors for fresh air. 

Doctors in Mexico and through- 
out Latin America are old hands at 
treating scorpion stings. You will 


probably not need one, however, if 


you furnish yourself with the follow- 


“If you can’t,” the notice ends, 
“please go home.” 

Dinner parties in that particular 
house might have been a little dull; 
but, clearly, in other houses they 
were pretty racy. In between speak- 
ing lewdly to other men’s wives and 
ogling serving girls and telling im- 
proper stories, what did they eat? In 
all probability they ate, as an appe- 
tizer, wild boar surrounded by tur- 
nips, lettuces, radishes and fish. Pop- 
ping a cheesecake or two into their 
mouths, they went on to a lamprey 
in a sauce made of shrimps, fish 
roes, pepper and vinegar, boiled in 
five-year-old wine, together with 
dishes of mixed livers of plaice and 
turbot. This course led to cranes’ 
legs, the liver of a goose fattened on 
figs, hares’ legs, roast blackbirds 
with overdone breasts, and roast 


pigeons. The meal was rounded off 


by apples picked by the light of the 
waning moon—a gourmet’s spe- 
cialty, it would appear. If such a 
meal seems Ostentatious to you, so 
it did to Horace, from whose Satires 


I have taken the menu 


Whatever the vices of the Pom- 
peians (and over-indulgence in all 
the pleasures of the flesh was cer- 
tainly among them), as you walk 
about their houses and along the 
roads of their city, you realize that 
they had one great virtue: they 
loved their neighbors, They rubbed 


shoulders with them every hour of 


the waking day, and if they had not 
loved them, they would have gone 
mad. Their houses were constructed 


so that the rooms led off from the 
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ing gear: a ten-cubic-centimeter 
hypodermic syringe (learn to use it 
by practicing on a grapefruit); sev- 
eral doses of powdered scorpion 
antivenin Suero Nym, to be mixed 
with the accompanying vial of ster- 
ile liquid; and some ampoules of 
calcium gluconate for later intra- 
venous injection. 

Put these in the refrigerator and 
you need fear scorpions no longer. 
They will fear you. Word gets around 
to them that you have this aparato 
talismdnico, and they give up. 

Finally, there is the documentary 
stratagem in use colonial 
times. The instructions are, as orig- 
inally devised: “‘Address a letter to 
these vermin saying thus: O Scor- 
pions, curse you. You have troubled 
me long enough. Go now and trouble 
my neighbors. This letter to be put 
where they most swarm, and being 
legibly written and punctuated ac- 
cording to rule.” 


since 


This will save the expense of 


syringes and serums. THE END 


three central courtyards and there 
could have been no more privacy 
than a public swimming pool pro- 
vides today. Indeed, public swim- 
ming pools were one of their favor- 
ite places of resort. Walk farther 
along the Street of Abundance and 
you will find the Stabian Baths. You 
will find the room where they un- 
dressed, the recesses in which they 
put their clothes, the hot roon 
where they companionably sweated, 
the cold plunge where they com- 
munally cooled off, and the colon- 
nade to which they went to play a 
neighborly game of ninepins: the 
ground is still marked out for a 
game. 

In Rome, the hot baths were built 
on so vast a scale that, today, one 
small sector of the Baths of Cara- 
calla holds the largest opera stage 
in the world, and can seat ten thou- 
sand spectators. When busily in use, 
the Baths of Caracalla must have 
resembled a marble-and-mosaic rail- 
way station. At Pompeii, it was 
quite different. All was built on a 
small and cozy scale. Pompeians not 
only met their friends at the baths, 
they must have fallen over them. 

Let us pass on, as the Pompeians 
did, from the baths to the Forum. 
It was a dramatic walk, and little of 
its drama has been lost. You emerge 
from the small, heavily decorated 
baths, and walk along a street lined 
with houses. The road, as intimate 
as the baths, has something of the 
air of a village street. Even today 
when the sun shines, you linger on 
the corners. 
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Continued from Page 106 

Soon you come to three great 
blocks of stone which were put up 
to stop chariots. Then, in a few 
steps, you are suddenly in the Forum. 
All, on a moment, is vast. The sky 
itself seems to lift higher. You see a 
great rectangular space, columns, 
and ruined temples, but you barely 
notice them. You turn your eyes in 
awe from the mountains which loom 
over one end of the square to Vesu- 
vius at the other end, enormous, 
brown and so near that it seems 
alive and pushing its way into the 
city, with a great gray temple lying 
on its extended paw. 


Not even the Bay of Naples itself 


is more beautiful than this great 
panorama of the works of man 
lying between two stupendous works 
of nature. It was something the 
Pompeians could show even to a 
Roman, and be proud. As they 
walked across their Forum with its 
statues, its marbles, its temples, its 
colonnades, its mountains, and its 
giant arch of the sky, they held up 
their heads, as you do. 

I have not guessed that, nor have 
I made it up. It can be proved that 
the Pompeians had a deep sense of 
the beauties of nature: beauties of 
nature, | mean, besides those that 
they could eat or make love to. 
There is not one Forum in Pompei, 
but two. While the first is a rec- 
tangle, the second has three sides: 
the first is Roman, but the second 
was made by the Greeks who settled 
in this spot centuries before the 
Pompeians, The Greeks built a tem- 
ple there, which fell into utter ruin, 
The Pompe ans, for a time, used it 
as a rubbish dump. A group of en- 
lightened men cleared away the rub- 


bish, cleaned up what remained of 


the temple, and enclosed the Forum 
with rows of delicately proportioned 
columns. When they had finished 
this admirable work, they built a 
semicircular seat for the convenience 
of their fellow citizens, If they had 
placed the seat so that it provided a 
view of their munificent gift to the 
city, it would only have been human, 
But it does not. You may sit there 
yourself, for it has come to us un- 
damaged, The seat looks out on to 
the Bay of Naples. From it you may 
see the whole peninsula of Sorrento, 
the town itself, and beyond it, Capri, 
like a great ship giants had anchored 
there, back in the age of fable. 

It is the only quiet and tranquil 
place in the whole of Pompen, and 
if any Pompeian had wished to col- 
lect his thoughts and meditate upon 
things other than eating and love- 
making, this is the place where he 
would have come to do it. 

He would not have gone to any 
of his official temples. By the Ist 
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Century of our era, temples had be- 
come no more than additional places 
in which to meet one’s fellow citi- 
zens; cooler than the public baths, 
and not much more religious in tone. 

The main temples are in the 
Roman Forum. There is, for in- 
stance, the temple of Apollo. It is a 
fine structure for worshiping, and 
sacrifices were made there. But un- 
fortunately nobody believed any 
longer that Apollo was really a god, 
and people were saying so openly. 
Then there is the temple of Jupiter. 
That had fallen down in an earth- 
quake and the Pompeians had left 
it as a heap of ruins for sixteen 
years, until the eruption spared them 
the trouble of rebuilding it. There is 
also the temple to the Divine Ves- 
pasian, since for the last few decades 
it was Officially declared that dead 
emperors became deities. Nobody 
believed that either, not even Ves- 
pasian himself, But nobody dared 
Say SO, except, again, Vespasian, 
who made a joke about it on his 
deathbed. Sacrifice at his temple was 
compulsory (you may see how it 
was done because the scene and the 
implements are carved on the altar), 
but it had no more religious feeling 
in it than voting. There were also 
altars at the corners of some streets 
for sacrifice to the gods of the city. 
But the Emperor Augustus had long 
ago handed these over to the Roman 
equivalent of ward politicians: there 
was nothing particularly elevated 
about worship there either. 

So, many of the Pompeians 
adopted the Egyptian religion of the 
goddess Isis. The legend of Isis was 
so extravagantly nonsensical that 
hundreds of thousands of devotees 
all over the Roman Empire found 
no difficulty in believing every word 
of it. The authorities in Rome dis- 
approved of her worship and con- 
sidered it an alien and disgusting 
importation, The ceremonies in her 
temples were theatrical, noisy and 
weird, Her priests were often eunuchs 
with flowing hair. During sacrifices, 
they shook rattles called sistrums, 
and wailed mysterious chants. They 
also sprinkled the congregation with 
magic water. Hard by the triangular 
forum you may still see where they 
performed. The temple of Isis at 
Pompeii is the most complete that 
has come down to us. You may see 
the well house and peer down to 
where the magic water came from. 
You may see the altar on which the 
sacrifices (birds, mostly) were made. 
You may walk up the front steps to 
the sanctuary, and down the back 
steps which the priests used as they 
went to bathe, dress and offer food 
to the statue of Isis each morning. 
You may also go into the priests’ 
vestry, where, for a fee, they told 
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fortunes. The whole temple is not 
much bigger than a booth at a fair- 
ground, and going into it must have 
had, for the Pompeians, much the 
same sort of excitement. 

But the true religion of the Pom- 
peians was sport, and preferably 
sport in which they did not take 
part. Their passion for gladiatorial 
fights was so great that Nero, wish- 
ing to punish them for causing a 
riot, closed their amphitheatre for 
ten years. On the day of a gladiato- 
rial show all Pompeii poured down 
the Street of Abundance, drinking, 
shouting the odds, betting, arguing 
and fighting over their favorites. 

The Pompeians were bloodthirsty, 
of course, but perhaps not quite so 
bloodthirsty as we sometimes think. 
We, nowadays, have the impression 
that a gladiatorial show meant that 
if twenty men took part, ten won 
prizes and ten were dragged out 
dead on the end of a hook. It was 
not quite like that. Gladiators were 
professional fighters and rich men 
kept strings of them, as rich men 
nowadays keep race horses. They 
were very expensive and the owner 
wanted to get the value of his invest- 
ment back. Connoisseurs did not 
rejoice when a gladiator was killed; 
they thought it rather a pity. What 
they liked above all things was a 
fight in which it seemed a miracle 
that either man could emerge alive; 
but they wanted the miracle. The 
Pompeians were so discriminating in 
their enthusiasm that they even had 
a sort of paddock in which, on the 
days before the fight, they would 
watch the gladiators at their exer- 
cises and pick their fancy. 

Thus, if you retrace your steps 
down the Street of Abundance and 
visit the amphitheatre, you will see 
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macy. It is admirably designed for 
following the finer points of, for in- 
stance, a short-sword fight, or a 
boxing match with iron knuckle 
dusters. You could not only see 
every blow, you could hear it. 

In the days when Pompeii flour- 
ished, a visit to the amphitheatre 
was the climax of any visit, and so 
it shall be for this one. We have seen 
the Pompeians as they were; and I 
think you will agree with me that 
although as my mother said, they 
were wicked, they were also very 
human. When the fire and ashes 
from heaven came down and buried 
their city in the full flush of its vices 
and its pleasures, there were up- 
wards of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is estimated that only two 
thousand died. It is enough, of 
course, but it might have been very 
much worse. | am glad it wasn't. 

rHe END 
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sake Garda 


@ Europe is thick with strange contradictions and tran- 
sitions and compromises, created by geography and 
enhanced by man. One of them is Lake Garda, a bright 
finger of azure water pointing from the valley of the 
River Po north into the chasms of the Alps. It is shaped 
like a key, and it is a key not only in shape but in strat- 
egy, as the castles from many eras built up and down its 
shores testify. The Venetians once dragged a fleet over 
the mountains by oxen to battle on it; the Austrians and 
Italians fought savagely over it during the first World 
War; Mussolini made his last desperate maneuvers in 
this area before being caught and executed. 

All the generations of warriors must have felt a strong 
sense of unreality fighting here. For Lake Garda ex- 
presses nothing but beauty and repose and poetry. Be- 
hind water-bordering balustrades there are classical 
palaces set among cypresses and oleander. Baroque vil- 
las hide from the sunshine behind fans of lemon trees, 
a grove of olives, palms and hibiscus, Garda was a fa- 
vorite of the Imperial Romans and this is evident every- 
where, for there is neither Christian fervor nor the ur- 
gency of modern life through much of its length. There 
is indolence, there is nearly excessive grace, there is a 
provocative echo of decadence along this corridor of 
invaders. 

The most appropriate invaders, those who felt most at 
home here, have been the poets. Goethe first beheld 
Italy from the northern bank of the lake; eighteen cen- 
turies earlier Catullus lived on a fantasy of a peninsula 
which still reaches fragilely out from the southern shore. 
Dante is said to have been a guest in one of the more 
formidable castles, Virgil sang of the occasional em- 
phatic storms on the water, and last but most evident, 
the explosive Italian poet-adventurer Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio chose Garda as his final home. His villa here 
owes more to the hills of Los Angeles than those of 
Rome for its design. Since his death it has become a 
personal museum. His ancient Fiat is on display, his 
rickety biplane hangs from the ceiling, the battle cruiser 
he used in his seizure of Fiume for Italy after World 
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ad 
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War | is on the lawn, A large circular mausoleum for 
his remains has been built on the grounds. 

The strip of western shoreline which contains D’An- 
nunzio’s villa is another “Riviera,”’ called in this case 
the ““Gardone Riviera.” Here tourism achieves its local 
height; there are many fine hotels, many inviting inns, 
there are beautifully tended banks of flowers and man- 
icured stands of cedar and olive. From early spring to 
late fall the Lake Garda area blooms in tropical fullness, 
with a certain refreshing layer of Alpine coolness on the 
air to indicate that this is not the torrid south, 

Vegetation along the lake varies from the bright pro- 
liferation of its southern shore to an almost Norwegian 
sparsity and grandeur in the north, where the lake ends 
in a steep cleft in the mountains. These two shores are 
only thirty-two miles apart, and a steamer plies back and 
forth, Norway to Naples atmospherically, pausing at 
the towns and resorts and castles along the way 

Circling all this is an excellent highway, the Gardesana. 
It is the 20th Century's chief contribution, and it bores 
straight ahead regardless of obstructions, tunneling 
seventy-three times through rocks and cliffs as it pro 
gresses up the western bank. Driving along it the traveler 
glimpses the lake as a succession of striking disclosures, 
each differing in terrain and verdure from the last 

The opposite shore is less spectacular, less consciously 
beautiful. In its villages, wine-growing rather than 
tourist-pleasing is the chief concern, The leading orna 
ment of the eastern bank is Malcésine, the crowd of 
buildings and cypresses shown on the opposite page. 

Goethe was very impressed by Malcésine as he sailed 
down the lake long ago. He decided to stop there, and he 
liked the fortress around which the town is organized so 
much that he began to sketch it. The nervous hostility 
which periodically surrounds this key to the Alps could 
not tolerate this; Goethe was nearly arrested as a spy. 

But today the guns are silent and so the poets are safe 
No one is guarding Garda now. The garrisons and navies 
are gone, and D’Annunzio’s battle cruiser is high and dry 
among the cypresses and oleander. re END 
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WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Kiding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chack Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Pool Nonderful Meals. American Plan from §87.50 
weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See your 
Travel Agent of write for folder ay to Oct. 10% aie. 
count in rates during Sept. Rates for children 
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The Don K Ranch—Colorado 


6,000 {t. Vast acreage 
« Kidding. Swimming pool. Bar 
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lightful here 0 request 


. Pueble, Cole. Tel: Wetmore 9°22 
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On the village green near Amherst College 
and Univ. of Mass. campuses. Air-condi- 
tioned dining room. Cocktails on the terrace 











Colonial Inn in Historic Concord 

An historic hosteiry in heart of America’s Revolutionary & 
literary shrines. Dates to 1716, combining Colonial atmos 
phere with every convenience. Delicious food. Hospitable 
surroundings. Beautiful New Englan! countryside. Folder 


Loring P. Grimes, Colonial inn, Concord, Mass. 
Pennsylvania 








Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels 
Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round, 
Kuropean Plan 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 


YWCGOH 


in friendly Arizena 

Western Gateway to Mexico 
FREE color booklet write; Sunshine Climate 
Club, 5615-M, Tucson, Arizona 


Spring Creek Ranch 


Modern stone ranch. Elevation 1500 feet. Wonderful all 
year climate. Long rides into famous Syc amore Canyon 
and to Secret Mountain. Hunting camp 7000 feet eleva 
tion. Hounds and hunting. Phone Cornville 12 


leo Greenough, Cottenweed, Adsone 
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advertisers for literature and 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





City Hoteis New York Virginia 
New York, N.Y. 


NOW! 100% 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Busy men and women enjoy the comfort of the 
newest electronic central air conditioning system 
— with individual thermostatic controls. No noisy The OTESAGA 
window units to disturb your sleep. at Cooperstown 
This magnificent 40-story hotel is 
favored for its flawless continental 
service. Radio and television. Con- 
venient midtown location, close to 
all transit facilities, Radio City, 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway. Just 
two blocks from the new Coliseum. 
Singles $8.50 to $12 
Doubles $12 to $19.50 ; 
No Extra Charge For Air Conditioning Country Inn neor the heort of New York's Flower 


City. Beautiful perks ond beach. Famous Eastman 
Teletype NY 1-3949 or Write for booklet HM. photographic museum, Indien lore and historical mvu- 


BARBIZON-PLAZA |”... 


106 Central Park South at Sixth Ave. M.Y.19 |b Miesere Falls 





FOLLOW THE TRAIL OF 
ROMANCE AND HISTORY 


InN New York STATE 








Gamiburg 


VIRGINIA 
ON YOUR VACATION 


lhe entire family will find something of interest to see and 
do in Colonial Williamsburg, America’s famous restored 
city. Plan now to spend three or four days and see the 
Governor's Palace, Capitol, Raleigh Tavern and other fa 
mous exhibition buildings, watch 18th century craftsmen 
and take a trip to nearby Jamestown and Yorktown, Sports 
include golf, tennis, swimming and cycling 

Williamsburg lun & Cottages * Lodge @ Taverns and 7 
Motor House * Double rooms with bath from $8.00 <<) ol 
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of ware 
on a) 
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STop ar THe 


In the valley of the Deerslayer, in the birthplece of 
Baseball, gracious American pian Otesage inn for 
your family vacation. Baseball and historical mvu- 
soums, swimming, golf. 


TREADWAY INN 
at Rochester 





Write direct or contact Res. Offers 
™ - 10 Rockeleller Placa, Ta 
Cl 66800. Wark 1148 10th Street 
V.W. Tel. REpublic 7-814 
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i Newest, most modern motor inn ot America's favorite 
honeymoon site. Short walk to famous Lookout Point, 
Rainbow Bridge. Beautiful, romantic setting overiook- 
ing Niagera River. Opens late june. 

For descriptive touring and vacation literature, accom- 
modation and rate information of reservations, write 


TREADWAY INNS of New York 


Cooperstown, N.Y. Rochester 7, N.Y.*Niagere Falls, N.Y, 
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Visit Historic 
West Point 


VIEWS UNLIMITED! Towering high above ex- 
clusive Beekman Hill, our rooms command 
superb views of the East River, U.N. and the 
New York skyline. Your dollar still buys a lot 
of good living here. Singles from $6.50. Special 
weekly rates for extended visits. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 








New Jersey 





Make your headquarters at the fa- 
mous Hotel Thayer ... ideally 












4 located overlooking the beautiful 
i! TOTEL Hudson River. 40 miles from New 


York City. The only hotel on the 
picturesque grounds of the United 
States Military Academy. Fine food. 


240 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $7 DOUBLE 


U.S. HOTEL THAYER 


WEST POINT - NEW YORK 


WS 407H ST. AT EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 17. 4. ¥ 
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FAVORITE- 





in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


Every modern comfort in 
4 colomal setting near 
Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village, fine 


~ food in two restaurants, 
Playland of the Seaway. Overlooking The St. Lawrence 


| cocktail founge = 138 Monticello Hotel —1000 Islands Finest 
River. Recreation. Guided Fishing Arranged. For Bro 


guest rooms with TV and ‘ 
air conditioning. Write 
for brochure chure write 
~ R. D. McLain, Mgr DEARBORN, MICH. 






















W. Grant Mitchell, Owner, Alexendris Bay, N.Y. q ( b 
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y OF VIRGINIA 

Has it! Historic Hotel +» Mode: Motor Lodge « 
Excellent Food +» Swimming +» Dancing 
in addition to your favorite diver- +» Suntan Beach « Reasonable Rates. 

sion, Atlontic City offers Boord- Write for tree color toider: 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC, 


walk attractions, shops, shows, 


theatres, piers—every conceiv- 





James N. Hunter, General Mar oger 
Dept. "-37 Natural Bridge, Virginia 
able activity —for the finest vaca- = 
California 
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Santa at lana 


Here’s your guide to fine accommodations everywhere. In con- 
venient directory style, HOLIDAY’s Places to Stay advertising 
pages offer an easy way to solve your accommodation problems 
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of both. The advertisers on these pages invite your inquiries. 
Write direct to them for additional information, literature and 





The Warren, Spring Lake Beach, N. J. Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 


| 
reserval ions. Directly on Ocean. Pamous resort, & Amer. Plan hotel 50 200 lusurious apta 





on wide, safe Gall beach 1, 7 bdrm. of 
mi. from N.Y. Private beach. No crowds. Dress in your efl.. by wk, mo., season. Ideal for families Famous im 
room. Lunch in bathing suit at our ‘Bene h Clab. Super vieed perial House dining & lounge Nears golf, fahing, chopping 
activitiesfor children Golf, VY achting, Tennis, Horse Racing ceme Sunshine every day guaranteed ( olor brochure 
fred O. Cosgrove, Owner-tAgr. Ph. Gibson 9-6800 1. 4. Carr, Gull Winds, U1. Petersburg Beach, Plaride 
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for the best vacation 
you've ever taken... 









With @ compact, easy-to-use Strobonar electronic 
flash unit on your camera, you'll get perfect vacation 
pictures ...cutdoors as well as in. The Strobonar 
shown operates on 80c worth of batteries or from 
household electricity, and flashes your pictures 
for less than le each. No need to change 

film type or filters, either — just use daylight 
type film all the time. And a Strobonar 
electronic flash improves your outdoor 
shots by eliminating squint and by 
softening hard, unsightly shadows. 


Ask your Photo 
Dealer to 
demonstrate the 
Heiland Strobonar 
for your camera... 
from... 


35995 


Shown on Camera: 
STROBONAR 62-A 


A DIVISION OF HONEYWELL 
S200 EAST EVANS AVENUE * DENVER 22, COLO, 


420050. CLAIBORNE 








Serving Gourmets 
. from the world over 
‘es since 1695 


Occhi LLO | 
LODG 


a4 new cept in 


a//-year desert living!/ | 


enjoy your own luxe 1Ous 
apartment with refrigerated 36 HOLES PER GALLON GAS 
air-conditioning... the privacy uP TO 20 MILES PER HR. 
of a complete indoor-outdoor COSTS see LESS 

Ideal for golfer Aino 2 
home plus the finest hotel ssnerger Adu ar 
service, aristocratic cuisine shout Car Write for 
and lavieh fun facilities! For wos 


DEPT. 566, ESHELMAN 


executives and corporations 100 Light 6¢. Gette. 2. Me 


annual leases have unusual 
tax advantage. October 
completion from $3900 
yearly, Write jor colorful 
tluatrated brochure 
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WHERE TO GOON VACATION 
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The Holiday Shopper ete 124, 125, 126 
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THE STRANGE 
BEAUTY OF 
VIETNAM 


Continued from Page 63 


of mangrove swamps, then miles and 
miles of moist, green rice country 
broken occasionally by a village of 
palm-leaf houses, a fragment of for- 
est for some reason never cleared or 
the symmetrical avenues of rubber 
trees. 

Probably the pleasantest resort 
built by the French is Dalat, five 
thousand feet up in the mountains 
north of Saigon. It is a relatively 
new town that became popular be- 
cause it was close enough to offer 
the homesick colonial a cool week- 
end away from the steamy climate 
of the capital. Special gardens grow 
“European” vegetables—lettuce, as- 
paragus, cucumbers—and it is one 
of the few towns where fresh milk is 
available. In the dry season there are 
great fields of roses and pinks, for- 
est clearings filled with violets and, 
here and there, clear yellow clouds 
of mimosa. Almost any walk leads 
to a magnificent view of the chilly, 
purple mountains. But best of all, 
from the viewpoint of the westerner, 
warm clothes and a fire are necessary 
in the evenings. 

Recently Dalat has been recog- 
nized for two other distinctions—its 
excellent hunting (as varied as the 
more publicized game of Africa and 
India, and far cheaper), and its ex- 
traordinary mountain tribes. In a 
way the two are connected, because 
the hill people are noted for their un- 
canny hunting skill. Throughout the 
mountains and forests to which they 
retreated during ancient, forgotten 
invasions, the hill people became 
expert hunters for protection and for 
food. Surrounded by elephant, tiger, 
deer, boar, roebuck, black bear, buf- 
falo and any number of game birds, 
they learned to track and kill even 
the elephants with crossbows, pad- 
ding barefoot and half naked through 
the jungle. 

Although their strange little vil- 
lages, their huts covered with a 
thatch that reaches almost to the 
ground, seem temporary and casual, 
and though they often travel great 
distances on foot through their dan- 
gerous country, they are not no- 
mads. They cultivate mountain rice 
and cotton, keep animals (some for 
sacrifice and some for food and la- 
bor), hunt, weave and maintain a 
highly organized society. The women 
wrap themselves in hand-woven black, 
blue and red cottons and decorate 
themselves with ivory and bead 
necklaces and with great hoops of 
ivory thrust through their pierced 
ears. The dashing young men wear a 
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brief loincloth, and many still tie 
their long hair in a high, loose knot 
through which they stick a couple of 
arrows. 

In the old days the annual exodus 
of the hill people to the coast was a 
very special event. In the dry season 
after the harvest, the tribes marched 
down to the sea towns to pay their 
taxes and make a few purchases. 
According to the old men who re- 
member the hill life before the war, 
it was an exciting occasion. For 
days the women prepared food and 
rice wine and selected their finest 
embroidered cloth for barter; the 
men collected animal hides and 
ivory, pinewood and surplus rice. A 
girl would coyly tell her young man 
that unless he bought her a fancy 
city skirt on the coast he would for- 
ever call her “sister.” 

Eventually, whole families would 
set off with children, food and ani- 
mals on a journey that lasted several 
weeks. They stopped at hill villages 
along the way for feasting and danc- 
ing and added new members to their 
festive procession. When they finally 
reached the coast they exchanged 
their hill products for store clothes 
and the gay city life, and then re- 
turned to their mountains for the 
rest of the year. 

Those old journeys remain only 
in the nostalgic conversation of the 
elders, but even now the shorter 
travels of the hill people are accom- 
panied by music and celebrations, 
and in the evenings, either in forest 
camp or village, they tell stories of 
their journeyings and recite their old 
legends. Usually these legends are 
full of spirits and the transmigration 
of souls into animals and plants, and 
they give a curious and vivid super- 
natural life to the jungle. A famous 
legend, for instance, concerns two 
mountain girls, Gliu and Glah, who 
were goatherds. One day a prince 
dispatched a raven with a pair of 
shoes in its beak to find a girl who 
could wear the shoes. Gliu was the 
only one the shoes fitted and she mar- 
ried the prince. The jealous Glah 
killed Gliu one day when the prince 
was away, and buried her, hoping to 
replace her in the prince’s affections. 
But Gliu’s spirit entered a clump of 
bamboos and revealed herself to the 
prince. Glah cut down the bamboos 
and Gliu’s spirit entered a bird and 
dropped a betel box at the prince’s 
feet to identify herself. Glah killed 
the bird, but its spirit moved to a 
papaya tree. After endless similar 
complications, the spirit finally re- 
turned to Gliu’s body, which came 
to life again. 

Many of their stories concern 
bravery. Probably the most highly 
prized quality among them is a kind 

Continued on Page 116 
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French rubber planta- 
of careful courage which makes them 


tions. Most of the estates are set in the 
famous Red Earth districts of South 
Vietnam near the Cambodian border 
where rubber grows best. Traditionally 
the planters are glad of an opportu- 
nity to meet travelers, and it is fairly 
casy to arrange a visit to a rubber 
plantation and to taste for a few days 
the sort of Somerset Maugham atmos- 


wonderful guides. If hill people ac- 
company you on an expedition into 
the mountain jungles, whether you do 
it in full style on elephants or more 
simply on foot, you are certain of good 
hunting-—and entertainment 

A pleasant, slow and strangely old 


fashioned kind of life still continues 
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phere now rapidly disappearing in 
other parts of Asia. 

The plantation houses are big and 
cool, with deeply shaded verandas 
and polished red tile floors. From 
almost any window, you can see the 
tidy forest of rubber trees, set in 
endless, regular rows and holding 
between them a perpetual green 
gloom. After a few years, the plant- 
ers say, any other landscape seems 
cluttered and direct sunlight be- 
comes too harsh for charm. Planta- 
tion life moves according to its own 
special rules and timing, beginning 
before dawn with the distant bells 
and chatter of the Vietnamese plan- 
tation workers, continuing through 
the long afternoon siestas in shut- 
tered rooms with the looped-up 
mosquito curtain making a shad- 
owy canopy overhead and the occa- 
sional quick wriggle of a lizard on 
the wall, into the evenings and a cas- 
ual drive of perhaps fifty miles to 
call on a neighbor. 

On festivals and other special oc- 
casions the plantation workers hold 
dances on an earthen floor deco- 
rated with bamboo stems and roofed 
with a lattice of palm leaves and 
flowers. Nearly always they do the 
lamtong, a modern dance that seems 
to have caught the imagination of 
all of Southeast Asia. In the lamtong 
the girl, as often as not, does the in- 
viting, dancing before her choice un- 
til he joins her. Then she quickly 
turns away and leads her partner 
through as complicated a series of 
dance patterns as she can concoct. A 
lamtong may last all night, ending 
only when the plantation workers 
must return to the rubber trees to 
replace the bowls that catch the 
sticky white latex flowing like thick 
cream from shallow spiral gashes in 
the trees. 

Although so much of the life, the 
amusements, the towns and even 
parts of the countryside of Vietnam 
are strongly French in influence, 
gradually a new character is emerg- 
ing that is culturally and historically 
compounded of Vietnam’s own past, 
while the French legacies gradually 
shrink in importance. 

Perhaps the most significant fac- 
tor of Vietnam's history is the fact 
that here Asia’s two biggest cultural 
met—the Chinese, ex- 
panding southward, and the Indian, 
pushing east through Southeast Asia 


influences 


The nation ts dotted with evidences 
of both, and of the fusion of the 
two. Inall Vietnam's beautiful coastal 
towns there are reminders of the 
country’s complicated past. Ha-tien, 
for example, on the Gulf of Siam, ts 
an ancient Khmer town, built when 
the Hindu cultural domination was 
at its height; yet in the bay the boats 
are Chinese, wooden junks with bat- 
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wing sails and prows decorated with 
the Chinese protective symbol, the 
“lucky eye.” 

In those distant days Vietnam's 
history was monotonously full of 
wars. Like all the rest of the Indo- 
chinese peninsula it had fought and 
been fought over even before re- 
corded history. The first invaders 
entered the country from the north, 
pushing the original inhabitants into 
the long mountain range that runs 
down the country like a gigantic 
spine. Gradually, through wars, con- 
quests and political maneuverings 
the wide coastal strip of Indochina— 
from China in the north to the Gulf 
of Siam in the south—was separated 
into three states, Cochin China, 
Annam and Tonkin. Each produced 
its own rulers, armies, civilizations 
and special prides. Each attempted 
with varying success to maintain its 
independence. Cochin China, with 
its capital in Saigon, was for hun- 
dreds of years a vassal of Cambodia 
where the Khmer kings ruled in un- 
imaginable magnificence from the 
%h to the 13th Century. As the 
Khmer empire disintegrated, the peo- 
ple of Annam began to infiltrate 
south to what they called The Land 
of the Deer. At first they merely 
traded with the hill tribes, but later 
their armies seized Cochin China. 

Meanwhile Annam itself had its 
troubles. It had been ruled, more 
than a thousand years ago, by the 
Cham kings, who had also been 

Continued on Page 118 





Traveler's 
Vedical Kit 


@ Any traveler whose vaca- 
tion has once been dimmed by 
sniffles or a queasy stomach 
never again snaps his luggage 
shut without a few basic com- 
fort-insurance items tucked 
into one corner. Here's a 
check list for the next time you 
leave home: 

1. Digestive pills. 


2. Dramamine, or its equiva- 
lent—for land and air, 
as well as sea travel. 

3. Adhesive bandages and an 
antiseptic. 

4. Cold pills, 

5. Aspirin. 

6. Nonbreakable thermom- 
eter. 


7. Sun-and-wind lotion (in 
unbreakable containers). 

8. Insect repellent. 

Naturally, you always take 
along your own special medi- 
cines—vitamins, sleeping pills, 
anti-allergy preparations 
and if you wear glasses, carry 
an extra pair or your lens 
prescription. 
































ST. JOHNS REGION 


Firelight harmony makes 


a moonlight picnic fun on one of the broad, secluded 

beaches lining the Atlantic in the Fernandina Beach 

to New Smyrna Beach area. Outstanding recreational > 
facilities are found here 


as in all sections of Florida 





CENTRAL FLORIDA— Young vacationists lunch in- 
formally at a pleasant roadside stand, Thousands of lakes 
(Orlando has more than 30 within the city limits) make 
this one of Florida's tep scenic and fishing areas 





FLORIDA KEYS 
trolling in the sporty waters that surround these tropical isles, Fight- 
ing game fish are abundant, too, in waters of nearby Everglades 


A small boat party sets up for a fish fry after 


Have a Picnic in Florida 


Where the grandest of al/ vacations costs no more than an ordinary one 


Ihe clearest skies you've ever seen, the balmiest the world, Ocean, Gulf, hundreds of lakes and 


you've ever breathed make outdoor life in springs for swimming fun. Aquariums where 


Florida pure joy the year around, What could be clowning porpoises stunt, and you can see weird 





more wholesome family fun, or less expensive marine life through glass portholes, Piers to cast 
than a glorious picnic right beside a shining sea, from, streams to explore, lakes and seas to troll 
or in some peaceful, shaded roadside spot! for the nation’s finest game-fish. Land and 


\ picnic in Florida by sunlight or by star- 


light is a pleasure you remember—and all the 


other things there are to do and see make a 

Florida vacation one you never can forget 
Wondrous places and sights are almost every- 

vhere. More ideal beaches than anywhere else in 


Fiorid=]. 


water sports of every type 

his is the year to enjoy all the thrilling excite- 
ment of Florida. Bring the entire family—for an 
extraordinary vacation that costs no more than 
an ordinary one. And if you haven't picnic ham 


per, camera and film—pick them up here 


YEAR 'ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 








GULF STREAM COAST—Dad does the chef-ing on a 
“cook out” beach grill at Hollywood, while the family pic- 
nics in sea-cooled comfort. Gentle trade winds air-condition 
all this coast, keep temperatures delightfully pleasant all year 
EXECUTIVES: for full factual story on 


Fiorida 





FLORIDA WEST COAST—Hot dogs make kingly fare in 
the colorful outdoors of Myakka River State Park. It's one 
of dozens of state-maintained areas that offer full facilities 
for camping, cooking, swimming, boating, fishing 
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are charming backdrops to outdoor life in Florida, Living accommodations “N 
to ful any vacation budget are found throughout the State 
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Ah, But The 
Bell Was 
St. Patrick’s! 





Wie BUT THE trisH would take 


a bell of iron and put it in a case of 
gold? But there's a reason (there 
always is, with the Irish!): The bell 
was St. Patrick's was King 


Donall Ua Laichlann who decreed 


and it 


that his craftsmen should encase it 
in a beautiful shrine of gold, The 
Irish have always treasured fine 
things--in the very earliest days, 
ven before Irish gold was smelted, 
royal craftsmen were hammering 
out masterpieces of brooches and 


‘ lasps in bronze 


And well may we say that Irish 
Whiskey is a masterpiece of the dis- 
tillers art 
Ireland 


original traditions of quality and 


Whiskey was born in 


many centuries ago. The 


patient aging have been jealously 


maintamed 


With your very first sip, Irish 
Whiskey makes frends with your 
taste. Enjoy this masterpiece straight, 
on-the-rocks, highballed, in Irish 


Coffee or as ‘Irish and tonic,’ It's a 


very fine whiskey indeed 


That's why so many men who 
know ALL whiskevs drink “IRISH, 


TRISH 


WHISKEY 





IRISH WHISKEY DISTILLERS, IRELAND 


Dunphy + Origine! ish, Gilbey s Crock o' Gold, John Jameson 


john Locke, Johan Power, Old Bushmith, Paddy, Tullamore Dew 
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subdued by the Khmerrulersand had 
been forced to guard their frontiers 
against their northern neighbors of 
Tonkin. And to complete the pat- 
tern, Tonkin had been annexed by 
China, and even in times of relative 
peace had paid a nervous tribute to 
the distant emperors of Peking. 

On the coast of the China Sea, 
two of the past glories of Annam 
Nhatrang with its beau- 
tiful harbor and beaches where the 
tide is like the * 


still remain 


roar of a tiger’ and 
boats take 
you out to look at the extraordinary 
marine life of the coral beds; and 


Hué in the north, situated on a river 


where glass-bottomed 


the color of celadon called the Riviére 
des Parfums. Nhatrang was once an 
important city of the Cham dynasty 
and you still can see the 7th Century 
relics of those Hindu rulers, their ru- 
ined temples and decaying sanctu- 
aries. The roofs rise in elaborate 
pyramids decorated with character- 
istic carving. The steep false arches, 
the narrow doorways and recessed 
pillars are all typical of this splendid 
vanished civilization, 

Hué is practically in China, Capi- 
tal of the Annamese empire of the 
19th Century, it was the Imperial 
City of the Son of the Celestial Em- 
pire. The Annamese emperor and 
his enormous retinue lived in the 
walled citadel on the bank of the 
river, and there you can find a dim 
echo of the Forbidden City in Pe- 
king—imperial palaces and pavilions 


with lacquered columns, doors 
painted with golden dragons, huge 
bronze urns flanking shallow stair- 
ways that lead to gardens and pools. 
At intervals the massive walls sur- 
rounding the citadel are punctuated 
by important gates, topped by more 
pavilions and living quarters for 
guards. These, too, with their curling 
with 


tile roofs decorated rearing 


blue dragons, are entirely Chinese in 
conception and design 

A hundred years ago, with the ar- 
rival of the French, the three rival 
coastal kingdoms of Indochina were 
united for the first time in an uneasy 
Until World War Il 


French colonial rule maintained 


political unit 


watchful peace and Vietnam, which 
throughout its history had at- 
tracted traders and conquerors from 
all over Asia, found itself under Eu- 
ropean rule 

Now the Chinese came in a new 
invasion—not, this time, as military 
conquerors. In almost any town in 
Vietnam, you will find the shops, 


theaters, restaurants, pagodas and 


homes of the Chinese. In Saigon, 


they came in such large numbers 
that they established their own city, 
Cholon, meaning “big market,” sep- 


arated from Saigon only by a wide 


HOLTDAY 


boulevard. Today Cholon is bigger 
in area and denser in population 
than Saigon; and most of the in- 
dustry and commerce (except for 
the port traffic) is in Cholon. 

Until the spring of 1955, when 
President Ngo Dinh Diem consol- 
idated his power, Cholon had some 
of the best restaurants and night 
clubs, which hired French enter- 
tainers and imported shows from 
Paris. They were dominated by a 
fabulous, huge and sinister gambling 


den, the Grand Monde. People of 


every level of society—wealthy Chi- 
nese, an occasional Vietnamese offi- 
cial, foreigners in evening clothes, 
pedicab drivers, women with ba- 
bies— indulged all night long in every 
known form of gambling from rou- 
lette to a puzzling Chinese game in- 
volving illuminated pictures moving 
The Grand 
Monde was run by the notorious 
chief of the Binh Xuyen sect, and 
was destroyed when he challenged 
President Diem’s leadership in May 
1955. Diem, an Roman 
Catholic, who is a bachelor, has since 


across a small screen. 


austere 
warred on the “four scourges’’— 
opium, prostitution and 

and the Grand Monde 
has been used variously as a refugee 
center and market place. 

Cholon has felt the effects of the 
“new” Vietnam 


alcohol, 


gambling 


more than any 
Until independence, it 


was a glittering magnet of restau- 


other area. 


rants, brothels and opium dens, with 
a feverish Saturday-night 
phere on which 


atmos- 
war-surrounded 
cities thrive. There was an exhila- 
rating atmosphere of unpredictable 
danger. The big, expensive restau- 
rants like the Arc en Ciel, with their 
fine Chinese and French food and 
Parisian floor shows, had heavy 
sidewalk. 


These were put up in the turbulent 


wire screens along the 


days to protect customers from stray 
hand grenades. (Today they are used 
to keep out the beggars—a_per- 
problem.) In the Grand 
Monde and Arc en Ciel night clubs, 


sistent 


with their bands imported from the 
Philippines, acrobats and conjurors 
from Hong Kong, dancers from 
Spain and comedians from France, 


the tables were jammed with 


pleasure seekers. A regiment of 


slender girls in Chinese or Viet- 
namese clothes acted as hostesses, 
dance partners and companions. 
Next door to the Grand Monde was 
a Chinese theater, and the dissonant 
clanging of Chinese theatrical music 
with the familiar 
strains of American jazz. 


mixed strangely 


The night clubs and restaurants 
still do a steady business, mostly 
patronized by the hordes of official 
Americans stationed in Saigon. But 
Cholon’s 


Chinese ebullience has 
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definitely quieted down as a result 
of Diem’s drive to ““Vietnamize™ the 
Chinese. As in most Southeast Asian 
countries, the hard-working Chinese 
are a minority group in Vietnam, 
but they have succeeded in gaining 
control of two thirds of the na- 
tion’s economy. And although many 
families have been in the country 
for centuries, almost none have be- 
come Vietnamese citizens. This past 
winter Diem decreed all local-born 
Chinese to be Vietnamese citizens 
and severely restricted their business 
life. As a result, the gaudy neon 
lights in Chinese characters were 
hauled down and replaced by painted 
Vietnamese signs in the streets of 
Cholon, and the tempo of Chinese 
life has perceptibly slackened. 

North of the 17th parallel in the 
province of Tonkin, the territory of 
the Viet Minh has not only been 
strongly affected by China but has 
assimilated so much of Chinese 
civilization that it, in turn, has in- 
fluenced the culture of the bigger 
country. It is sad that the American 
tourist cannot now, nor probably 
for some time to come, visit the 
north, for Hanoi, the capital, is 
called the most exuberant of Indo- 
china’s cities. Until the 10th Cen- 
tury it was the capital of the An- 
nam empire, but as it grew toward 
China it developed a truly Chinese 
talent for landscaping and designed 
remarkable gardens around a lake 
in the center of town. One of the 
great schools of Chinese landscape 
painting originated here, and Hanoi 
adaptations of Chinese forms are 
seen in the 8th and 10th Century 
temples that are jammed between 
the modern houses of the city. 

Hanoi's attraction lay in its great 
sense of identity, its cleanliness, its 
It has pro- 
duced many of the outstanding in- 
tellectuals of Indochina, and boasts 


distinctive character. 


one of the richest archeological mu- 
seums in Asia. Its special fame, a 
uniquely beautiful pagoda built on 
a single column made from an enor- 
mous tree trunk, was destroyed in 
the confusion after the war. Now 
the city is quiet again, better dis- 
ciplined than the south, yet with 
something of the creative civiliza- 
tion you associate with the main 
body of China. 

Close to Hanoi is the bay com- 
manded by the city of Haiphong. 
This bay is so beautiful that, next to 
Angkor, it is considered the greatest 
sight of Indochina. Thousands of 
islands stud an expanse of water 
almost a thousand square miles in 
area. Sail in a sampan between the 
weird pyramids and columns rising 
out of the bay, and you move eerily 
through rock tunnels that are sub- 
merged at high tide, climb over 


multicolored seaweed to reach dim 
and lovely grottoes and suddenly 
find yourself on the edge of hidden, 
bright blue lakes. You dodge be- 
tween fantastic stalagmites while 
your boatmen search for the nests 
of sea swallows, that traditional 
Chinese delicacy. They tell you 
stories of the gigantic sea serpents 
that are supposed to haunt these 
waters, and point out wild sheep, 
boars and monkeys on the odd, 
rocky islets, jeweled with quartz. 

The hardest thing about trying to 
understand the new Vietnamese 
character is the people themselves, 
Unlike their Cambodian and Lao- 
tian neighbors, they seem remote, 
polite but withdrawn, and, for the 
casual traveler, they are virtually in- 
accessible. The best place to know 
them is Saigon, where at least one or 
two aspects of their life can be 
shared and where an occasional 
Vietnamese government official turns 
up at a “mixed” party. 

You can eat Vietnamese food at 
some of the local restaurants and 
learn that Vietnam is one of the few 
Asian countries that consider salad 
an essential part of a meal. Great 
plates of raw vegetables—scallions, 
beet tops, coriander and spinach— 
are placed on the table along with 
chopped meat and eggs and very 
thin rice pancakes. Using chopsticks, 
you place a mixture of the meat 
and vegetables in the center of a rice 
cake, fold the cake and dip it into a 
sauce of dried fish and vinegar. 

After dinner, you can go to a 
Vietnamese theater where you will 
see a long, long play composed of 
dozens of very short scenes. The ac- 
tors all wear gaudy costumes of 
satin, made even shinier with sequins 
and tinsel. In the old plays the 
stories and the acting are traditional 
and stylized, dealing with generals 
and emperors and their troubles, 
battles and loves. Raucous music 
and cymbals accompany the fights 
and duels, which are so highly for- 
malized they have become a kind of 
dance. The more modern plays re- 
veal the Vietnamese to be concerned 
largely with the problems of an or- 
thodox society in contact with 
“westernization” and a changing 
world—a_ girl wants to marry 
against her parents’ wishes; a young 
man deserts his home and family for 
the attractions of city life. 

Even foreigners with years of ex- 
perience are conscious of the diffi- 
culty of making Vietnamese friends 
Certainly part of the explanation 
lies in the uneasy emotional retreat 
of a people who have been made to 
feel inferior by a series of domi- 
neering outsiders: first, and for more 
than a thousand years of their his- 
tory, by their Asian neighbors the 





Chinese and the Cambodians; later, 
more briefly but with considerable in- 
tensity, by the French. Culturally, there 
is very little that a Vietnamese can call 
his own—a few minor folk arts, perhaps, 
a slight innovation in food or dress or 
art, and that is about all. At this partic- 
ular moment in history when the new 
idea of “Vietnamization” is being fos- 
tered in the country, when the people 


are trying to establish some kind of sep- 
arate national identity, and when the 
memories of foreign arrogance are still 
fresh, it is not surprising the Vietnamese 
prefer to approach their contacts with 
foreigners with care and reticence 
Meanwhile, most of then are very 
busy trying to reconstruct their own 
fifteen 


lives and their country alte: 


years of incessant wat 


tHE END 
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THE FINE ART OF 
BABY MANSHIP 


Continued from Page 52 


unattractive. In the same way the 
gambits of infancy are entirely un- 
tarnished by good manners or the 
necessity to seem pleasant. 


Prenatal Lull. The target of the 
infantman’s gambits is its parents. 
During the prenatal period the par- 
ents have a feeling of invulnerability, 
of being in charge. It is a hushed, 
O.K. period of “baby’s on the way,” 
with very few premonitions that from 
the point of view of the approaching 
lifewave it is “parents on the way,” 
that it is you the parent who is grad- 
ually shaping up to be taken charge 
of. “Of course I’m still playing ten- 
nis’’ is the brave, pathetic last flutter 
of the parental flag. “We timed it so 
that we could go to XYZ as usual.” 
Inside, Gruff and Grim is ominously 
silent. Nevertheless, although be- 
tween conception and birth one may 
have an uneasy sensation of being 
taken charge of, yet the fact is that 
the woman is most rightly in a fine 
lifeposition, and begins getting fond 
of the baby, and of life in general, in 
unticipation, 

My friend, Charlie Zimmerman 
the anthropologist, will wave his 
wet blanket even at this early stage, 
pointing out that the whole thing ts 
as instinctive as an ants’ nest and 
that it’s simply due to millions of 
years of evolution, because mam- 
mals started as far back as the Late 
Chalk Age. All the same, the woman 
is a heroine, without having to try. 

Certain fathers, as is well known, 
try to suggest that they are fairly 
heroic also. In fact, at the other end 
of the scale, there are some who 
have succeeded in suggesting that 
it is they who need special atten- 
tion. No one will be surprised to 
learn that Odoreida, banned from 
ihe best lifemanship circles because 
of his deplorable habit of going one 
too far, used, during the last three 
months of his wife’s pregnancy, to 
take every opportunity of sitting 
down in a collapsed sort of way, and 
getting people to pass him things. In 
golf, if the match was going against 
him, he would walk in after the four- 
teenth hole (two down and four to 
play) because his “muscles seemed to 
have lost all give.” And any time 
from seven months to go till two days 
before it was supposed to happen 
(when he should have been at home 
anyhow) he used to anger us (while 
gaining kudos from those who did 
not know him) by a “half a minute” 
exit after the twelfth hole, which 
happens to be near our clubhouse, 
“to telephone home.” 


“I shan’t be happy unless | know 
she’s all right,” he would say. And 
then, as he walked off: “And I think 
she'd like to hear the sound of my 
voice.”” We often had to wave through 
two singles and a foursome before 
he rejoined us. And the maddening 
thing is | was never able to prove 
what | was inwardly certain of— 
that he never went nearthe telephone, 
but downed at least two of his un- 
pleasant gin-and-sherry drinks while 
we were waiting in the cold. 


The Primordial Protogambit. But 
in truth the expectant parents are 
proud and happy. Getting them 
down is no easy matter. Yet notice 
the powerful simplicity of the baby, 
the first act in whose life is a ploy. 

He cries—to attract attention. But 
note—it is not just a call: apparently 
it is real weeping. There are sobs, 
and a special kind of global tear. 
Yet as soon as it is picked up the 
baby is relaxed, contented and think- 
ing of something else; and this big 
blob of tear has gone altogether, as 
if sucked back into the eye. This is 
no plan—far deadlier, it is the result 
of instinctive iifemanship, at its 
purest and most powerful. This in- 
stinct goes very deep and is obvious 
in the many ways in which the baby 
can keep its parents and general en- 
tourage dangling on the wires. 

The skilled baby, by a collapsed 
motion of the shoulders and a swiv- 
eling motion of the neck, can sug- 
gest that its head is loose. A cunning 
infant can do this especially during 
those between-suck pauses when the 
bottle is laid aside and everything 
stops because the child is supposed 
to burp. The good burpman can 
keep a room full of friends and rela- 
tions in rigid and unnatural silence 
for perhaps a minute till the burp 
comes. Everybody's position be- 
comes fixed, as if they were listening 
to the reading of a will. More deeply 
instinctive is the baby’s power to 
break out in a rash all over the scalp 
which, after the father has driven 
several miles to a pharmacy for baby 
ointment, disappears completely one 
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minute after he gets home. Some 
babies in the cot seem to breathe at 
three times the normal rate; others 
show no sign of life whatsoever, so 
that they have to be taken up to 
make sure they are not stone dead. 
Others specialize in bizarre and puz- 
zling symptoms which vanish com- 
pletely while the doctor, urgently 
summoned, is actually ringing the 
doorbell; so that in time the doctor 
decides he is being hoaxed and re- 
fuses to come. By practicing some 
form of rigidity on the scales a few 
are able to show no increase in 
weight; but be sure that on the doc- 
tor’s scales the weight will be exactly 
and completely average. 

Besides this anxiety play of new- 
born infants, which is simple and 
strong, they have a set of effective 
little ploys which may be described 
as Wrong Mood. If its grandmother 
is coming to see it in the afternoon, 
it will scratch its nose in the morn- 
ing. Then comes the business of 
never looking at one, but, with a 
sort of wavering intentness, over 
one’s right shoulder. When given a 
gift—a valuable heirloom rattle, for 
instance—the good infantman will 
appear to take an intense interest in 
the brown paper the thing is wrapped 
in. Another rule is to wake up when 
everybody is dead quiet and then be 
fast asleep in the middle of a small 
party built round the “waking-up 
time”; or to be at its social best 
when sitting on the pot; and, if an 
aunt or valued god-parent needs 
some faint hint of recognition, then 
at that very moment be overcome 
with a wave of geniality for the man 
who has come to mend the sink. 


The Attack From Outside, Not 
only the baby itself but external 
forces will soon be concentrated on 
the undermining of the parents. Baby 
Literature makes itself felt first, and 
then Baby Instruction. Many book- 
lets start with the general rule or dic- 
tum, “Enjoy Your Baby.”’ Known in 
our own literature as the Petrifac- 
tion of the Implied Opposite (sec- 
tion: How to Distress People by 
Cheering Them Up), this approach 
does well by telling mothers that it 
is simple, also that it is natural, and 
then tangling them up with graphs 
and measurements. Yet the graphs 
part of it is less dampening than the 
first and last chapters, which often 
recommend that the baby should be 
surrounded by beautiful things and 
beautiful sounds, Gattling Fenn, the 
“good fellow” of our little commu 
nity, always just that one degree 
more obvious than anyone else, 
made this advice the excuse the only 
time he stayed with us for playing 
the piano, which normally we never 


allowed him to do. Everyeday he 
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played a sort of hymn-tune version of 
“Once Never let 


her go,” over and over again, because, 


you have found her, 


he said, the piano was just over the nur 
sery. There were two other tunes he 
could play, but this was a new thing he 
was learning. He also wore a silk rasp- 
berry-and-white tie we all loathed; but 
he said the baby might unconsciously 


pick up a sense of color from it 


Friends. Many of one’s friends de- 
velop attacking gambits suitable to 
the baby situation. Curiously enough, 
Gattling himself practiced a very ef- 


fective and well- 


one. It is a 
that 


rather clumsy about handling their 


true 


known fact fathers are 


most 
own babies, especially their first ba- 
bies, and pick them up as if they 


were made of pastry. They curve both 


—_ 
— 


a 





arms underneath them, bowing low so 
that the babies have less far to fall if 
dropped, and if they walk it is with 
a wide-apart bow-legged gait to avoid 
tripping. The baby instantly takes the 
proffered opening and cries. 
Generally men friends of the hus- 
band indistinct and 
feeble in their technique of picking 
up babies. But Gattling had the good 


are even more 
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idea of being strong in a typically 
lifeweak situation. He concentrated 
on learning this one thing, this lifting 
of babies. He may have been bad 
with children as a whole (they dis- 
liked him) but he was a wizard 
lifter-up. He had observed exactly 
the technique of one particularly 
tough mother who treated the baby 
as if it were a punching bag, humped 
it over while she was washing it as if 
she were basting a leg of lamb, and 
shoved the bottle into its mouth as if 
it were a dentist’s gag. When she 
picked up the baby, one-handed of 
course, somehow she viced it be- 
tween forearm and side so that she 
could take it up a circular staircase 
while carrying a towel, a wastepaper 
basket and a bottle of disinfectant 
at the same time. And needless to 
say the baby, one eye on its parents, 
made a great show of enjoying it, 
and did in fact actually like it. 

Gattling had a few lessons and 
practiced for a week or two with a 
dummy, and then on the nine-week- 
old daughter of a friend. He really 
did become perfect and when some 
mother said, “Would you like to 
take him for just one second?’’, she 
would be horrified and then admir- 
ing to see him take hold of the baby 
with his safety lock on the child’s 
thigh, and swing it round in a way 
which gave satisfaction all round, 
“It’s always been instinctive with 
me,” he would say; then, holding 
the baby upside down: “I had rather 
a lot to do with this sort of thing 
once.” What sort of thing? Yet Gat- 
tling was able to suggest rescue work, 
welfare work of some kind, even un- 
paid secretarial work for some inter- 
national sick-infants’ organization. 

Another Friend approach is ex- 
emplified by Zimmerman the an- 
thropologist. He is one of those ex- 
cellently lifeplaced individuals who 
have a degree in medicine yet do 
something else. The something else 
he does is more people—anthropol- 
ogy, really—and Zimmerman is never 
more anthropological than when he 
is asked if he would like to see the 
baby. “Well, who do you think he is 
like?” we would ask him, a fatal 
question when Zimmerman isaround, 
because after talking about the “fac- 
tor of changing appearance in the 
newly born” he would fetch out an 
inheritance diagram from the pile of 
books in page proof he was always 
carrying with him. 

“Notice,” he would say, “that 
eighty-six per cent of these recogniz- 
able inheritable factors do not ap- 
pear till puberty, and then it is forty- 
eight to one against any of them 
showing provable resemblance to 
one of you.”” Zimmerman could then 
pass easily to the sterilized approach, 
making you feel, in spite of all your 





nursery scrubbing and boiling, that 
the baby might as well be eating off 
the garage floor. Or he would switch 
to Raised Eyebrows at the Diet. 
“Nowadays we are giving them, 
though in strictly homogenized form, 
the equivalent of kidneys on toast by 
week nine.” Alternatively, or per- 
haps at the next visit, he would make 
the mother feel rather miserable 
about being fond of her baby. “Of 
course there is a lot of nonsense 
talked about what they do in Rus- 
sia,’ he would say. “But at least they 
do point out that the notion that the 
mother is the best person to be with 
the baby has never been proved— 
if anything, the evidence is slightly, 
but definitely, the other way.” 
After one of these later visits I 
have heard a mother say to Zimmer- 
man, as if in desperation, trying to 
get him on her side: “Look, I be- 
lieve he recognized you.” “Impossi- 
ble,”’ said Zimmerman, and snatched 
out a piece of paper on which he 
made a quick diagrammatic sketch 
of the relation of the infant eye 
(there was something beastly about 
the way he used the word “infant’’) 
and the recognition centers of its 
brain, which he marked in fuzzy 
shading, to show that they weren't 
yet developed. Zimmerman had an 
equally annoying sister, very like 
him, though he loathed her. Pictures 
in the nursery was her thing. “*Pic- 
tures of ducks—well, that’s tradi- 
tional anyway. If you want them to 
grow up believing that animals are 
really like animals in Disneyland....” 
Yet Zimmerman I quite liked away 
from babying, even though | must 
say that without being a complete 
cad he left us as miserable as most. 


Is There A Counter? These are 
only some of the forces working 
against the parents. Of course there 
are Others. | have just thought of 
Springlove, our advertising friend 
who spends half his time on Madi- 
son Avenue, in New York. If you 
are in advertising you are a bit ahead 
of pretty well everything, even of 
babies. Babies have been proved to 
be definitely sweet, yet Springlove 
could somehow take even that fact 
away from parents by talking about 
“new trends in the commercial baby,” 
as he called it. Campaigns for baby 
food are to be illustrated this year 
with realistic photographs of babies 
with rather loathsome looking dim- 
ples, he would tell us. The comic lit- 
tle drawing of the ducky doodle 
surprised-looking baby—the clients 
had clamped down on that. All this 
rather put the soft pedal on our an- 
ticipation that Springlove would con- 
sider it a treat to “see Benjamin be- 
ing given his bath.” Then of course 
there is a whole group of ploys, 


needing a chapter in itself, sometimes 
practiced by nurses or nannies well 
trained in the life-approach. 

Yet there is no doubt that there are 
some parents who can counter. Some 
mothers have a kind of school-matron 
approach with visitors, telling them not 
to smoke, leave the door open, make 
sudden noises or movements, and not, 
of course, to breathe in the infant's face. 





Mrs. Fenn had some fine successes with 
this kind of toughness and once kept 
three brothers-in-law, all Regular sol- 
diers, in sterilized face masks for nearly 
ninety minutes—men who had turned 
up under the impression that by coming 
to see her baby they were doing Mrs. 
Fenn a kind duty. 

But, in general, the lifemanship force 
in array against the parent is strong; 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 4% 


deal with the crisis. The doves were 
removed to a private office and papa 
dove calmed down. Mama dove 
grew a new coiffure. They were re- 
turned to the Bible Garden. and 
papa started his abuse all over again. 
The doves had to be removed per- 
manently. Papa just couldn't stand 
the New York public. 


The history of the Coliseum is 
long and agonizing. Briefly, the New 
York Convention Bureau decided 
that the city needed a special expo- 
sition hall. They discovered that the 
proposition was too costly and com- 
plicated to be handled by private 
capital and asked the city to take 
over. New York City blushed and 
admitted it didn’t have the money 
either. 

The deal was tossed into the lap 
of Robert Moses, New York’s Park 
Commissioner, Chairman of the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Author- 
ity, and holder of eight other state 
and municipal jobs as well. Moses 
is blunt, energetic and notorious for 
getting things done, but he didn’t 
want any part of the Coliseum 
headache. 

“Finally they knocked a chip off 
my shoulder,” Moses grinned. “They 
dared me, and bet | couldn't swing 
it. So naturally | took it on.” 

Moses wrangled and connived for 
three years, and finally slipped the 
Coliseum plan into a slum-clearance 
and housing project. It was legal 
chicanery, but he pushed it through 
with the help of the Convention 
Bureau and against an attack spear- 
headed by the Architectural Forum, 
one of Henry Luce’s publications. 





“They don’t like me, and I don’t 
like them,” Moses growled. “They 
have the ivory-tower approach to 
city planning. That's all right for 
writing a thesis, but if you want to 
get anything done, you have to be 
pragmatic.” 

The Coliseum is owned by the 
city under the jurisdiction of the 
Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority and leased to a private 


firm which runs it as 


Triborough 


conces- 
sionaire. They pay a nominal rent 
of $300,000 a year to Triborough, 
and all sums taken in above $1 ,225,- 


000 are paid to the city. Since the 


fixed operating costs of the Coliseum 
are around a million a year, this 
doesn’t leave much for the con- 
cessionaire. 

Moses says: “It’s a marginal op- 
eration, not paying in itself. It pays 
the community, but it doesn’t show 
a profit.” 

This is why private capital was 
unwilling to get up the $36,000,000 
to build the Coliseum. It was also 
the Sunday punch Moses used to 
silence his opponents for the final 
(he hopes) time. When he was 
sharply criticized for leasing the 
Coliseum to a private company, 
Moses didn’t argue or explain, He 
simply offered to sell the Coliseum 
outright to anybody for $36,000,000. 
There were no takers. And yet the 
Coliseum is a tremendous source of 
profit to New York. In its first eight 
months of operation it drew over 
two million visitors and brought 
over $72,000,000 in spending to the 
city. 

Future expositions at the Colli- 
seum will be as antic as ever. The 
fixtures, appearing regularly, are the 
National Motor Boat Show (That's 
my boat!), the Sportsmen’s Show 
(biggest consumers of whisky), the 
Photographic Show (biggest con- 
sumers of cheesecake), the Flower 
Show and the Fashion Show. 

There will be an International 
Typographical Union Convention; 
an Atomic Industrial Forum; Na- 
tional Home Furnishing, Hardware, 
Business and Hotel shows; and, in 
the far future, a Cooking Rodeo 
Also talked about as future possi- 
bilities are a Meat Cutters’ Ball, a 
political box luncheon @ $100 per 
box, a rock ‘n’ roll session (but 
they're a little scared of that), a 
teen-age canteen dance, and a jai- 
alai exhibition 

Scheduling future shows raises in- 
teresting problems. Holiday week- 
ends of course are best and are 
fought for bitterly by exhibitors. 
Lent and Yom Kippur are bad times 
for food shows. July and August 
have been traditionally dead months 
for expositions, but since the Coli- 
seum is completely air-conditioned, 
as is most of the rest of New York, 
the tradition has been broken. The 
only time you can feel the heat in 
New York is when you're traveling 
from one place to another, and 
they'll be air-conditioning the cabs 
soon 

Apparently the only thing people 
dislike about the Coliseum is its 
outward appearance. Commissioner 
Moses and Lionel and Leon Levy, 
would have liked 
the design to be a littl more 


advanced, but they were stymied 


the architects 


by two insurmountable obstacles 


(or tinued on Page 129 
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HARRIS TWEED 
Reg. U.S. Pat, Off, 


Harris Tweed is one of the 
most rewarding fabrics a man 
can wear. Its extraordinary 
texture, subtle colourings, 
and distinctive, never-exactly- 
the-same hand-weaves, are a 
constant tribute to his good 
taste, For Harris Tweed is no 
ordinary fabric—it'’s made 

of pure new Scottish wool 
that cannot be duplicated 
anywhere else in the world. 
So why postpone the pleasure 
of wearing this rewarding 
fabric—look for it soon, 


wherever fine clothes are sold. 






The Harris Tweed Mark is 
Owned and administered by 
The Harris Tweed Ass'n Ltd., 
London, Engiand 


~~ serra « 





For U.S. Inquiries 
Suite 601, 

110 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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HANDWOVEN 
PURE SCOTTISH WOOL | § 
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WHEN A MAN REALLY WANTS THE FINEST... 


HARRIS TWEED 


spun, hand-woven and finished 
in the Outer Hebrides of Scotland 


, 


THIS SYMBOL ON BOTH THE CLOTH AND 
THE LABEL, ASSURES YOU THAT YOU ARE 
GETTING GENUINE HARRIS TWEED. You 
will find Harris Tweed in the collections 
of the most reputable stores and tailors, 
in jackets and coats priced up to $125 
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All close to 


sand and 


the heart of Hawau the sun 

inf of Waikiki, You'll enjoy the 

Islands loveliest vistas, gayest entertainment 
Royal Hawaian Surf Rider 

Kaiulani Moana. More than 

1,000 modern rooms with a wide range of 

European Plan rates to fit every budget 


on the beach at Waikiki, Hawali 





See 
TOURS, CRUISES, 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


Page 109 for Trip Ideas 
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BRING D0! ( ale INTO YOUR HOME... 


ons refiects 
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regal biooms 


The cool beauty f Colorado Carnat 

the mountain nights, glacier water ar 

high altitude air which brought these 

to such snowy perfection. Enjoy America’s 
loveliest flowers m your home all 


year tong 
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COLORADO FLOWER GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC. + COLORADO CARNATIONS 


Denver, Colorod 





Continued from Page 127 
They working within a 
tight budget; and anyway the New 
York public is slow to cotton to 
architectural originality. 


were 


Moses said: “When we opened 
the Coliseum, Frank Lloyd Wright 
was there. Somebody asked him 


for New York.’ Moses laughed. 
“Wright's a relative of my wife, and 
every time he gets into trouble in 
New York he calls me to get him 
out. But he still reserves the right to 
be nasty.” 

Whether you reserve the right to 
be nasty or not, the Coliseum most 


what he thought of it, and he sort of 
grunted and said: ‘It’s good enough 


emphatically is good enough for 


New York. THE END 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


In September HOLIDAY, we welcome the New Year, with no feeling of 
being premature. For autumn, with its return to the cities, brings not only a 
change in the weather, but changes in the home, in entertainment, in food 
and fashions—in life itself. Our New Year section, of course, is only part of 
an excitement-packed issue. Here are some of the brilliant writers and some 
of the subjects that will appear in your September HOLipDay: 


HAPPY NEW YEAR!, by Clifton Fadiman 
he fall is the real season of beginning. 


NEW YEAR IN MANHATTAN, by Jerome Weidman 


Autumn in New York is the most glorious time of all 


NEW YEAR IN AMERICA’S MAJOR CITIES 


Ten famous columnists tell you the new things that are coming up over 
the nation 


THE CURTAIN RISES, by Alfred Bester 


4 The New Year in the Theater, Movies, Television and Radio. 
THE FALL FEASTS, by Silas Spitzer 
. ' The New Year in food, with special treats for brisk autumn days. 


The New Year in Fashions 








THE CAMPUS SILHOUETTE 
PTORE AOS 


What the college girl will be wearing LEWIS 


THE SUCCESSFUL LOOK 


THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF INDOOR GARDENING 


New Year in the Home. Here are ways plants can supplement your 


| 
Clothes for the young business executive 
| 
| 
| 
interior decoration 


THE DELAWARE RIVER, by James Warner Bellah 


A white-water playground in its upper reaches, and a busy workplace where 
it nears the sea, this ts the river on whose banks the nation was born 
MUNICH: MADNESS AND MAGIC, by Frederic Morton Its quality and character never change! 
Steeped in culture and awash in beer, the Bavarian capital and Germany's That’s the point to remember about 
most vibrant city moves from festival to festival without a pause. 


Black & White, the point that has made 
THERE'S SOMETHING OUT THERE, by James Thurber 


it the most called for Scotch Whisky 


Over a thousand witnesses have seen the Loch Ness Monster—yet science 


refuses to recognize it. Does Nessie really exist? in America, 


THE FORD FAMILY, PART IV, by Joe MeCarthy 


Young Henry makes some revolutionary changes and the Ford Motor 
Company enters the era of the Thunderbird 





THE BEST TIME FOR CAMPING, by H. L. Davis 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 


You haven't enjoyed your birthright, says this noted writer on nature, 
until you've faced the emergencies of outdoor life in the fall. 


Plus a new Holiday Motor Tour from Pittsburgh to Gettysburg, Antietam 
and Harpers Ferry, and other unforgettable articles and features. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.2 PROOF 


DONT VIISS NEXT VONTI Ss LhOLIDAS THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N., Y, 


e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


HOLIDAY /ALGCEUST 
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“Glad you called! We saved you ! ) 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Station-to-Station Calls 


a cottage right on the lake” | om 


Each Added 


For example Minutes Minute 

me Chicago to Lake Geneva, Wisc 40¢ 10¢ 
Going on a trip? Telephoning ahead for reservations is a Baltimore to Mt. Pocono, Pa 5 15¢ 
amart thing to do. If you plan to see friends along the way, Zoston to Bar Harbor, Me 60¢ 15¢ | 
call them in advance to make sure they'll be home San Francisco to Crater Lake, Ore B0¢ ¥ 
New Orleans to Asheville, N.C A 30¢ | 


And while you're away, keep in touch with home and 


oft e by tele; rhc yne These rates apply every night after 6 and all day Sunday 
Add the 10% federal excise tax 


It’s easy to do. The cost is small. And it all adds up to a ; 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘RB 
. 


\ er. It’s Twice as Fast Sen 


more pleasant trip 


HOLIDAY ALGUST 
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Lake Lou ise...In Canada, as around the 
globe, "the world agrees on ‘Gilbey’s Please’.” 


GILBEYS GIN 


THE INTERNATIONAL GIN —distilled and bottled in the United States, England, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Maly Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNA 
DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HOLIDAY /AUGUS1 
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When you have to be sure... u hy risk missing a 


once-in-a-lifetime scene because your camera takes so long to set? 


Now!...the camera you just dial and shoot 


r . DIAL the 
—" “= built-in filters! 


“Day, 
a Automatically sets proper filters 
’ Haze’ or “‘Conversion’’—to 


accommodate Daylight and In- 


door Kodachrome Film. 


DIAL the “WEATHER-EYE” 
for right exposure! 













Automatically sets correct { ‘stop 
by merely matching light con- 
dition to subjec a 






DIAL the turret for 
normal, wide-angle or 
telephoto shots! 


















Quick turn places any one of 
three lenses into position, 


ry on | 
: y: Sensational New Wollensak “43" 


SMM Turret Movie Camera 





In addition to the outstanding features illustrated above, the WOLLENSAK 
“43” includes a sensational f/1.9 3-lens system with 13mm [/1.9 Normal Cine 
Raptar Wocoted lens in fixed focus plus conversion units in turret that rotate 
into place to form a 9mm [/1.9 wide-angle or 32.5mm f/1.9 telephoto; drop-in 
film-spool loading; powerful long-run motor; rapid crank wind; large “Picture- 
Window” view-finder and many other advancements that make home movies 
a constant source of pleasure and gratification. F.E.T. inc. ......... 


“42” 83MM MOVIE CAMERA—Single lens model with 13mm f/1.9 
Cine Raptar Lens, same features as above, F.E.T. ine. $69.50 





WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. + CHICAGO 14, ILL 












@) “715° 83MM MOVIE PROJECTOR @)**815”° 2x2 SLIDE PROJECTOR **1500°" HI-FIDELITY DUAL- 

Push button controls: forward, Completely automatic; nothing SPEED TAPE RECORDER 614"x 

WORLD RENOWNED FOR FINE reverse and still projection; AC / to attach. Shows (35mm, bantam 1014"x1144"; weight 18 Ibs. 10 
DC; rheostat operation; remov- or 144"x14") slides, all by itself; watts push-pull output; Balanced- 

OPTICAL EQUIPMENT SINCE 1899 able splicer; 500 watts—750 op- 5” F/3.5 lens. With case, extra lens Tone, key-board control. With mi- 


tional: with case $162.50 and 7 magazine trays $119.50 crophone, 2 reels, tape $189.50 





